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CHAPTER I. 



The breeze declined at sunset ; but it rained at 
intervals during the night ; and by the morning 
they were somewhat chilled. 

Death had visited them again during the night. 
Prince was discovered dead and cold; his wounds 
were mere scratches, and there seems to be no 
doubt that he died by gorging himself with more 
food than his enfeebled system could possibly 
digest. 

Thus dismally began a day of comparative bodily 
comfort, but mental distress, especially to Miss 
Eolleston and Mr. Has^. 

Now that this lady and gentleman were no longer 
goaded to madness by physical suffering, their 
higher sensibilities resumed their natural force, and 
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Z FOUL PLAT. 

the miserable contents of the blood-stained boat 
shocked them terribly. Two corpses and two 
wounded men. 

Mr. Hazel, however, soon came to one resolution, 
and that was to read the funeral service over ther 
dead, and then commit them to the deep. He 
declared this intention, and Cooper, who, though 
wounded, and apparently sinking, was still skipper 
of the boat, acquiesced readily. 

Mr. Hazel took the dead men's knives and their 
money out of their pockets, and read the burial 
service over them; they were then committed to 
the deep. This sad ceremony performed, he ad- 
dressed a few words to the survivors. 

" My friends and brothers in affliction, we ought 
not to hope too much from Divine mercy for our- 
selves; or we should soon come to forget Divine 
justice. But we are not forbidden to hope for 
others. Those, who are now gone, were guilty of a 
terrible crime ; but then they were tempted more 
than their flesh could bear ; and they received their 
punishment here on earth : we may therefore hope 
they will escape punishment hereafter. And it is 
for us to profit by their fate, and bow to Heaven's 
will: even when they drew their knives, food in 
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plenty was within their reach, and the signs of wind 
were on the sea, and of rain in the sky. Let us be 
more patient than they were, and place our trust 

^What is that upon the water to leeward ? A 

piece of wood floating ? " 

Welch stood up and looked. ''Can't make it out. 
Steer alongside it, miss, if you please." And he 
crept forward. 

Presently he became excited, and directed those 
in the stem how to steer the boat close to the object 
without going over it. He begged them all to be 
silent. He leaned over the boat side as they neared 
it. He clutched it suddenly with both hands, and 
flung it into the boat with a shout of triumph ; but 
sank exhausted by the effort. 

It was a young turtle ; and being asleep on the 
water, or inexperienced, had allowed them to cap- 
ture it. 

This was indeed a godsend: twelve pounds of 
succulent meat. It was instantly divided, and Mr. 
Hazel contrived, with some difficulty, to boil a 
portion of it. He enjoyed it greatly; but Miss 
Rolleston showed a curious and violent antipathy 
to it, scarcely credible under the circumstances. 
Not so the SQiilors. They devoured it raw, what 
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4 FOUL PLAY. 

they could get at all. Cooper could only get down 
a mouthful or two: he had received his death 
wounds and was manifestly sinking. 

He revived, however, from time to time, and 
spoke cheerfully, whenever he spoke at all. Welch 
informed him of every incident that took place, 
however minute. Then he would nod, or utter a 
syllable or two. 

On being told that they were passing through 
seaweed, he expressed a wish to see some of it, 
and, when he had examined it, he said to Hazel, 
" Keep up your heart, sir ; you are not a hundred 
miles from land." He added gently, after a pause, 
" but I am bound for another port." 

About five in the afternoon, Welch came aft, with 
the tears in his eyes, to say that Sam was just 
going to slip his cable, and had something to say to 
them* 

They went to him directly, and Hazel took his 
hand, and exhorted him to forgive all his ene- 
mies. 

"Han't a got none," was the reply. 

Hazel then, after a few words of religious exhor- 
tation and comfort, asked him if he could do any- 
thing for him. 
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" Ay," said Cooper, solemnly. ** Got pen and ink 
aboard, any of ye ? ** 

"I have a pencil," said Helen, earnestly; then 
tearfully, " oh dear ! it is to make his will." After 
searching in vain for paper she offered her prayer- 
book, which had two blank leaves under each 
cover. 

The dying man saw it, and rose into that remark- 
able energy, which sometimes precedes the depar- 
ture of the soul. 

" Write ! " said he, in his deep, full tones. 



''I, Samuel Cooper, able seaman, am going to 
slip my cable, and sail into the presence of my 
Maker." 

He waited till this was written. 

" And so I speak the truth." 



" The ship Proserpine was destroyed wilful." 



" The men had more allowance than they signed 
for." 
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''The mate was always plying the captain with 
liquor/' 



" Two days before ever the ship leaked the mate 
got the long-boat ready/' 



" When the Proserpine sank, we was on her port 
quarter, aboard the cutter, was me and my mess- 
mate Tom Welch." 



*' We saw two auger holes in her stam, about two 
inches diameter/' 



" Them two holes was made from within, for the 
splinters showed outside/' 



" She was a good ship, and met with no stress of 
weather to speak of, on that voyage/' 
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*^Joe WyKe scuttled her and destroyed her 
people." 



'* D ^n his eyes ! " 



Mr. Hazel was shocked at this finale: but he 
knew what saUors are, and how little meaning there 
is in their set phrases. However, as a clergyman, 
he could not allow these to be Cooper s last words : 
so he said earnestly, " Yes, but my poor fellow, you 
said you forgave all your enemies. We all need 
forgiveness, you know." 

" That is true, sir." 

" And you forgive this Wylie, do you not ? *' 

" Oh Lord, yes," said Cooper, faintly. " I for- 
give the lubber ; d ^n him ! " 

Having said these words with some diflBculty, he 
became lethargic, and so remained for two hours. 
Indeed he spoke but once more, and that was to 
Welch; though they were all about him then. 
''Messmate," said he, in a voice that was now 
faint and broken, '' you and I must sail together on 
this new voyage. Vm going out of port first ; but 
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(in u whisper of inconceivable tenderness and simple 
canning) " I'll lie-to outside the harbour till you 
come out, my bo." Then he paused a moment. 
Then he added, softly, "For I love you, 
Tom.'' 

These sweet words were the last of that rugged, 
silent sailor, who never threw a word away, and 
whose rough breast enclosed a friendship as of the 
ancient world, tender, true, and everlasting, that 
sweetened his life, and ennobled his death. As he 
deserved mourners, so he had true ones. His last 
words went home to the ajQOiicted hearts that heard 
them, and the lady and gentleman, whose lives he 
had saved at cost of his own, wept aloud over their 
departed friend. But his messmate's eye was dry. 
When all was over, he just turned to the mourners, 
and said, gravely, " Thank ye, sir ; thank ye kindly, 
ma'am." And then he covered the body decently 
with the spare canvas, and lay quietly down, 
with his own head pillowed upon those loved 
remains. 

Towards afternoon, seals were observed sporting 
on the waters ; but no attempt was made to capture 
them. Indeed Miss EoUeston had quite enough to 
do to sail the boat with Mr. Hazel's assistance. 
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The night passed, and the morning brought 
nothing new ; except that they feU in with seaweed 
in such quantities, the boat could hardly get through 
it. Mr. Hazel examined this seaweed carefully, 
and brought several kinds upon deck. Amongst 
the varieties, was one like thin green strips of 
spinach, very tender and succulent. His botanical 
researches included seaweed, and he recognised this 
as one of the edible rock-weeds. There was very 
little of it comparatively, but he took great pains, 
and, in two hours' time, had gathered as much as 
might fill a good slop-basin. He washed it in fresh 
water, and then asked Miss Bolleston for a pocket 
handkerchief. This he tied so as to make a bag, 
and contrived to boil it with the few chips of fuel 
that remained on board. 

After he had boiled it ten minutes, there was no 
more fuel, except a bowl or two, and the boat-hook, 
one pair of oars, and the midship, and stern 
thwarts. 

He tasted it, and found it glutinous and deli- 
cious ; he gave Miss Bolleston some, and then fed 
Welch with the rest. He, poor fellow, enjoyed this 
sea spinach greatly; he could no longer swallow 
meat. 
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While Hazel was feeding him, a flight of 
ducks passed over their heads^ high in the 
air. 

Welch pointed up at them. 

"Ah!*' said Helen, "if we had hut their 

wings 

Presently a bird was seen coming in the same 
direction, but flying very low; it wobbled along 
towards them very slowly, and at last^ to their great 
surprise, came flapping and tried to settle on the 
gunwale of the boat. Welch, with that instinct of 
slaughter which belongs to men, stuck the boat-hook 
into the bird's back ; and it was soon despatched. 
It proved to be one of that very flock of ducks that 
had passed over their heads, and a crab was found 
fastened to its leg. It is supposed that the bird, to 
break its long flight, had rested on some reef, and, 
perhaps, been too busy Ashing; and caught this 
Tartar. 

Hazel pounced upon it. *' Heaven has sent this 
for you ; because you cannot eat turtle." But the 
next moment he blushed and recovered his reason. 
**See," said he, referring to 'her own words, 
^'this poor bird had wings; yet death overtook 
her.'' 
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He sacrificed a bowl for fael^ and boiled the duck 
and the crab in one pot, and Miss Bolleston ate 
demurely but plentifully of both. Of the craVs 
shell he made a little drinking vessel for Miss 
Bolleston. 



Cooper remained without funeral rites all this 
time ; the reason was that Welch lay with his head 
pillowed upon his dead friend, and Hazel had not 
the heart to disturb him; 

But it was the survivors' duty to commit him 
to the deep, and so Hazel sat down by Welch, and 
asked him kindly whether he would not wish the 
services of the Church to be read over his departed 
friend. 

" In course, sir,'' said Welch. But the next 
moment he took Hazel's meaning, and said hur- 
riedly, " No, no ; I can't let Sam be buried in the 
sea. Ye see, sir, Sam and I, we are used to one 
another, and I can't abide to part with him, alive or 
dead.*' 

" Ah ! " said Hazel, "the best friends must part, 
when death takes one." 

** Ay, ay, when t'other lives* But, Lord bless 
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3'ou, sir ! I shan't be long astam of my messmate 
here ; can't 3'ou see that ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " said Hazel, surprised and 
alarmed. " Why, you are not wounded mortally, as 
Cooper was. Have a good heart, man, and we three 
will all see old England yet." 

"Well, sir,'' said Welch, coolly, "I'll tell ye: 
me and my shipmate. Prince, was a cutting at one 
another with our knives a smart time, (and I do 
properly wonder, when I think of that day's work, 
for I liked the man well enough : but rum atop of 
starvation plays hell with seafaring men :) well, sir, 
as I was a-saying, he let more blood out of me than 
I could afiford to lose under the circumstances. 
And, ye see, I can't make fresh blood, because my 
throat is so swelled by the drought, I can't swallow 
much meat, so I'm safe to lose the number of my 
mess ; and, another thing, my heart isn't altogether 
set towards living. Sam, here, he give me an 
order ; what, didn't ye hear him ? * I'll lie to 
outside the bar,' says he, * till you come out.' He 
expects me to come out in his wake. Don*t ye, 
Sam — that was ? " and he laid his hands gently on 
the remains. " Now, sir, I shall ax the lady and 
you a favour. I want to lie alongside Sam. But 
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if you bury him in the sea, and me ashore, why 
d — n my eyes if I shan't he a thousand years or so 
before I can find my own messmate. Etarnity is a 
'nation big place, I am told, a hundred times as big 
as both oceans. No, sir; you'll make land, by 
Sam's reckoning, to-morrow, or next day, wind and 
tide permitting. I'll take care of Sam's hull till 
then, and we'll lie together till the angel blows that 
there trumpet; and then we'll go aloft together, 
and, as soon as ever we have made our scrape 
to our betters, we*ll both speak a good word for 
you and the lady ; a very pretty lady she is, and a 
good-hearted, and the best plucked one I ever 
did see in any distressed craft; now don't ye 
cry, miss, don't ye cry, your trouble is pretty 
near over; he said you was not a hundred miles 
from land; I don't know how he knew that, he 
was always a better seaman than I be ; but 
say it he did, and that is enough, for he 
was a man as never told a lie, nor wasted a 
word." 

Welch could utter no more just then ; for the 
glands of his throat were swollen, and he spoke 
with considerable diflSiculty. 

What could Hazel reply? The judgment is 
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sometiineB ashamed to contradict the heart with 
cold reasons. 

He only said, with a sigh, that he saw no signs 
of land, and belieyed they had gone on a wrong 
course, and were in the heart of the Pacific. 

Welch made no answer, but a look of good- 
natured contempt. The idea of this parson contra- 
dicting Sam Cooper ! 

The sun broke, and revealed the illimitable 
ocean ; themselves a tiny speck on it. 

Mr. Hazel whispered Miss BoUeston that Cooper 
mvst be buried to-day. 

At ten P.M. they passed through more sea-weed ; 
but this time they had to eat the sea-spinach raw, 
and there was very little of it. 

At noon, the sea was green in places. 

Welch told tliem this was a sign they were 
nearing land. 

At four P.M. a bird, about the size and colour 
of a wood-pecker, settled on the boat's mast. 

Their glittering eyes fastened on it; and Welch 
said, "Come, there's a supper for you as can 
eat it." 

" No, poor thing ! '* said Helen Eolleston. 

" You are right," said Hazel, with a certain effort 
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of self-restraint. "Let our sufferings make us 
gentle^ not savage : that poor bird is lost like tis 
upon this ocean. It is a land-bird." 

" How do you know that ? " 

" Water birds have webbed feet — to swim 
with.'' 

The bird, having rested, flew to the north-west. 

Helen, by one of those inspired impulses her 
sex have, altered the boat's course directly, and 
followed the bird. 



Half an hour before sunset, Helen Eolleston, 
whose vision was very keen, said she saw something 
at the verge of the horizon, like a hair standing 
upright. 

Hazel looked, but could not see anything. 

In ten minutes more, Helen EoUeston pointed 
it out again ; and then Hazel did see a vertical line, 
more like a ship's mast, than anything else one 
could expect to see there. 

Their eyes were now strained to make it out, and 
as the boat advanced, it became more and more 
palpable, though it was hard to say exactly what 
it was. 
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Five minutes before the sun set, the air being 
clearer than ever, it stood out clean against the sky. 
— ^A tree — a lofty, solitary tree ; with a tall stem, 
like a column, and branches only at the top. 

A palm-tree — in the middle of the Pacific. 



J 



CHAPTER 11. 



And but for the land-bird which rested on their 
mast, and for their own mercy in sparing it, they 
would have passed to the eastward, and never seen 
that giant palm-tree in mid-ocean. 

" Oh, let us put out all her sails, and fly to it ! '* 
cried Helen. 

Welch smiled and said, " No, miss, ye mustn't. 
Lord love ye ; what ! run on to a land ye don't 
know> happy go lucky, in the dark, like that ? Lay 
her head for the tree, and welcome, but you must 
lower the mainsel, and treble reef the foresel; 
and so creep on a couple of knots an hour, and, 
by day-break, you'll find the island under your 
lee. Then you can look out for a safe landing- 
place." 

" The island, Mr. Welch ! " said Helen. " There 
is no island, or I should have seen it." 

YOL. II. c 
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" Oh, the island was hull down. Why you don't 
think as palm-trees grow in the water ? You do as 
I say, or you'll get wrecked on some thundering 
reef or other." 

Upon this Mr. Hazel and Miss EoUeston set to 
work, and, with considerable diflBculty, lowered the 
mainsail, and treble reefed the foresail. 

" That is right,'' said Welch. " To-morrow, 
you'll land in safety, and bury my messmate and 
me." 

" Oh, no!" cried Helen EoUeston. " We must 
bury him, but we mean to cure you." 

They obeyed Welch's instructions, and bo crept 
on all night; and, so well had this able seaman 
calculated distance and rate of sailing, that, when 
the sun rose, sure enough there was an island 
under their lee, distant about a league, though 
it looked much less. But the palm-tree was 
more than twice that distance. By force of wind 
and current they had made lee-way all night, and 
that tree stood on the most westerly point of the 
island. 

Hazel and Miss EoUeston stood up and hurrahed 
for joy; then fell on their knees in silent gratitude. 
Welch only smiled. 
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But though there was no broken water at sea, 
yet breakers, formidable to such a craft as theirs, 
were seen foaming oyer loi^ disjointed reefs ahead 
that grinned black and dangerous here and 
there. 

They then consulted Welch, and he told them 
they must tack directly, and make a circuit of the 
island to land. He had to show them how to tack ; 
and, the sea rising, they got thoroughly wetted, 
and Miss Bolleston rather frightened; for here 
was a peril they had wonderfully escaped hither* 
to. 

However, before eleven o'clock, they had stood 
out to sea, and coasted the whole south side of the 
island : they then put the boat before the wind, 
and soon ran past the east coast, which was very 
narrow, — ^lq fact, a sort of bluff-head, — and got 
on the north side of the isld,nd. Here the water 
was comparatively smooth, and the air warm and 
balmy. 

They kept about a mile off the shore, and 
ranged along the north side> looking out for a good 
landing. 

Here was no longer an unbroken line of 

cliffs, but an undulating shore, with bulging 

2 
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rocks, and lines of reef. After a mile or two 
of that the coast ran out seaward, and they 
passed close to a most extraordinary pheno^ 
menon of vegetation ; great tangled woods 
crowned the shore and the landward slopes, 
and their grand foliage seemed to flow over 
into the sea : for here was a broad rocky fiat 
intersected with a thousand little channels of 
the sea; and the thousand little islets so 
formed, were crowded, covered^ and hidden with 
luxuriant vegetation. Huge succulent leaves 
of the richest hue hung over the water, and 
one or two of the most adventurous of them 
showed, by the crystals that sparkled on their 
green surface^ that the waves had actually been 
kissing them at high tide. This ceased, and 
they passed right under a cliff, crowned with 
trees above. 

This cliff was broad and irregular, and in one of 
its cavities a cascade of pure fresh water came 
sparkling, leaping, and tumbling down to the foot 
of the rock. There it had formed a great basin of 
water, cool, deep, transparent, which trickled over 
on to a tongue of pink sand, and went in two crystal 
gutters to the sea. 
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Great and keen was the rapture this sight caused 
our poor parched voyagers: and eager their desire 
to land at once, if possible, and plunge their burning 
lips, and swelling throats, and fevered hands into 
that heavenly liquid ; but the next moment they 
were diverted from that purpose by the scene that 
burst on them. 

This wooded cliff, with its wonderful cascade, 
was the very gate of paradise. They passed it, 
and in one moment were in a bay — a sudden 
bay wonderfully deep for its extent, and shel- 
tered on three sides. Broad sands with rainbow 
tints, all sparkling, and dotted with birds, some 
white as snow, some gorgeous. A peaceful sea 
of exquisite blue kissing these lovely sands with 
myriad dimples; and, from the land side, soft 
emerald slopes, embroidered with silver threads 
of water, came to the very edge of the sands ; so 
that, from all those glorious hues, that flecked 
the prismatic and sparkling sands, the eye of 
the voyagers passed at once to the vivid, yet 
sweet and soothing, green of Nature ; and over 
this paradise, the breeze they could no longer 
feel, wafted spicy but delicate odours from unseen 
trees. 
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Eyeu Welch raised himself in the boat, and 
sniffed the heayenlj air, and smiled at the heavenly 
spot. " Here's a blessed haven ! " said he. " Down 

il, and row her ashore." 



CHAPTER III. 



They rowed more than a mile, so deep was the 
glorious bay; and then their oars struck the ground. 
But Hazel with the boat-hook propelled the boat 
gently over the pellucid water, that now seemed too 
shallow to float a canoe ; and at last looked li^e the 
mere varnish of that picture, the prismatic sands 
below ; yet still the little craft glided over it) till it 
gently grazed the soft sand, and was stationary. So 
placidly ended that terrible voyage. 

Mr. Hazel and Miss EoUeston were on shore in a 
moment, and it was all they could do not to fall 
upon the land and kiss it. 

Never had the sea disgorged upon that fairy isle 
such ghastly spectres. They looked, not like people 
about to die, but that had died, and been buried, 
and just come out of their graves to land on that 
blissful shore. We should have started back with 
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horror; but the birds of that Tirgin isle merely 
stepped out of their waj*, and did not flj. 

They had landed in paradise. 

Even Welch yielded to that universal longing 
men have to embrace the land after perils at sea, 
and was putting his leg slowly over the gunwale, 
when Hazel came back to his assistance. He got 
ashore, but was contented to sit down with his eyes 
on the dimpled sea and the boat, waiting quietly 
till the tide should float his friend to his feet 
again. 

The sea-birds walked quietly about him, and 
mindefd him not. 

Miss Eolleston ascended a green slope very 
slowly, for her limbs were cramped ; and was lost 
to view. 

Hazel now went up the beach, and took a more 
minute survey of the neighbourhood. 

The west side of the bay was varied. Half of it 
presented the soft character that marked the bay 
in general ; but a portion of it was rocky, though 
streaked with vegetation, and this part was inter- 
sected by narrow clefts, into which, in some rare 
tempests and high tides combined, tongues of the 
sea had entered, licking the sides of the gullies 
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smooth ; and these occasional visits were marked 
by the sand, and broken shells, and other debris 
the tempestuous and encroaching sea had left 
behind. 

The true high water-mark was several feet lower 
than these dibris, and was clearly marked. On the 
land above the cliffs he found a tangled jungle of 
tropical shrubs, into which he did not penetrate, 
but skirted it, and, walking eastward, came out 
upon a delicious down or grassy slope, that faced 
the centre of the bay. It was a gentleman's lawn 
of a thousand acres, with an extremely gentle 
slope from the centre of the island down to the 
sea. 

A river flowing from some distant source ran 
eastward through this down, but at its verge, and 
almost encircled it. Hazel traversed the lawn until 
this river, taking a sudden turn towards the sea, 
intercepted him at a spot which he immediately 
fixed on as Helen Eolleston*s future residence. 

Four short, thick, umbrageous trees stood close 
to the stream on this side, and, on the eastern side, 
was a grove of gigantic palm trees, at whose very 
ankles the river ran. Indeed, it had undermined 
one of these palm trees, and that giant at this 
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moment lay all across the stream, leaving a gap 
through which Hazel's eye could pierce to a great 
depth among those grand columns ; for they stood 
wide apart, and there was not a vestige of brush- 
wood, jungle, or even grass, below their enormous 
crowns. He christened the place St. Helen's on 
the spot. 

He now dipped his baler into the stream and 
found it pure and tolerably cool. 

He followed the bend of the stream ; it evaded 
the slope and took him by its own milder descent to 
the sands : over these it flowed smooth as glass into 
the sea. 

Hazel ran to Welch to tell him all he had dis- 
covered, and to give him his first water from the 
island. 

He found a roan-coloured pigeon, with a purplish 
neck, perched on the sick man's foot. The bird 
shone like a rainbow, and cocked a saucy eye at 
Hazel, and flew up into the air a few yards, but it 
soon appeared that fear had little to do with this 
movement; for, after an airy circle or two, he 
fanned Hazel's cheek with his fast flapping wings, 
and lighted on the very edge of the baler, and was 
for sipping. 
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" Oh, look here, Welch ! ** cried Hazel, in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

" Ay, sir," said he. " Poor things, they han't a 
found us out yet.'* 

The talking puzzled the bird, if it did not alarm 
him, and he flew up to the nearest tree, and perch- 
ing there, inspected these new and noisy bipeds at 
his leisure. 

Hazel now laid his hand on Welch's shoulder and 
reminded him gently they had a sad duty to per- 
form, which could not be postponed. 

" Eight you are, sir," said Welch, " and very kind 
of you to let me have my way with him. Poor 
Sam!'' 

'*I have found a place," said Hazel, in a low 
voice. "We can take the boat close to it. But 
where is Miss Eolleston ? " 

" Oh, she is not far oflf : she was here just now, 
and brought me this here little cocoa-nut, and 
patted me on the back, she did, then off again on 
a cruise. Bless her little heart ! " 

Hazel and Welch then got into the boat, and 
pushed off without much difficulty, and punted 
across the bay to one of those clefts we have indi- 
cated. It was now nearly high water, and they 
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moored the boat close under the cleft Hazel had 
selected. 

Then they both got out and went up to the 
extremity of the cleft, and there, with the axe and 
with pieces of wood they found there, they scraped 
out a resting place for Cooper. This was light 
work; for it was all stones, shells, fragments of 
coral, and dried sea-weed, lying loosely together. 
But now came a hard task in which Welch could 
not assist. Hazel unshipped a thwart, and laid the 
body on it: then by a great effort staggered with 
the burden up to the grave and deposited it. He 
was exhausted by the exertion, and had to sit down 
panting for some time. As soon as he was reco- 
vered, he told Welch to stand at the head of the 
grave, and he stood at the foot, bare-headed, and 
then from memory he repeated the service of our 
Church, hardly missing or displacing a word. 

This was no tame recital ; the scene, the circum- 
stances, the very absence of the book, made it 
tender and solemn. And then Welch repeated those 
beautiful words after Hazel, and Hazel let him. 
And how did he repeat them ? In such a hearty 
loving tone, as became one who was about to follow, 
and all this but a short leave-taking. So uttered 
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for the living as well as the dead, those immortal 
words had a strange significance and beauty. 

And presently a tender, silvery voice came down 
to mingle with the deep and solemn tones of the 
male mourners. It was Helen EoUeston. She had 
watched most of their movements unseen herself, 
and now, standing at the edge of the ravine, and 
looking down on them, uttered a soft but thrilling 
amen to every prayer. When it was over, and the 
men prepared to fill in the grave, she spoke to 
Welch in an undertone, and begged leave to pay 
her tribute first; and with this, she detached her 
apron, and held it out to them. Hazel easily 
climbed up to her, and found her apron was full of 
sweet smelling bark and aromatic leaves, whose 
fragrance filled the air. 

*^I want you to strew these over his poor re- 
mains,*' she said. " Oh, not common earth ! He 
saved our lives. And his last words were, * I love 
you, Tom.* Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear ! '' And 
with that she gave him the apron, and turned her 
head away to hide her tears. 

Hazel blessed her for the thought, which, indeed, 
none but a lady would have had ; and Welch and 
he, with the tears in their eyes, strewed the spicy 
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leaves first; and soon a ridge of shingle neatly 
bound with sea-weed marked the sailor's graye. 

Hazel's next care, and that a pressing one, was to 
provide shelter for the delicate girl and the sick 
man, whom circumstances had placed under his care. 
He told Miss EoUeston that Welch and he were 
going to cross the bay again, and would she be good 
enough to meet them at the bend of the river where 
she would find four trees ? She nodded her head and 
took that road accordingly. Hazel rowed eastward 
across the bay, and it being now high water, he got 
the boat into the river itself near the edge of the 
shore, and, as this river had worn a channel, he 
contrived with the boat-hook to propel the boat up 
the stream, to an angle in the bank within forty 
yards of the four trees. He could get no farther, 
the stream being now not only shallow but blocked 
here and there with great and rough fragments of 
stone. Hazel pushed the boat into the angle out 
of the current, and moored her fast. He and Welch 
then got ashore, and Miss EoUeston was standing 
at the four trees. He went to her and said enthu- 
siastically, ^* This is to be your house. Is it not a 
beautiful site ? " 
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"Yes it is a beaatiful site, but — ^forgive me — ^I 
really don't see the house," was her reply. 

" But you see the framework.*' 

Helen looked all about, and then said ruefully, 
**I suppose I am blind, sir, or else you are dream- 
ing, for I see nothing at all." 

""Why here's a roof ready made, and the frame of 
a wall. We have only to wattle a screen between 
these four uprights." 

" Only to wattle a screen ! But I don't know 
what wattling a screen is. Who does ? " 

" Why you get some of the canes that grow a 
little farther up the river, and a certain long wiry 
grass I have marked down, and then you fix and 
weave till you make a screen from tree to tree; 
this could be patched with wet clay. I know where 
there is plenty of that. Meantime see what is done 
to our hands. The crown of this great palm tree 
lies at the Southern aperture of your house, and 
blocks it entirely up : that will keep oflf the only 
cold wind, the south wind, from you to-night. Then 
look at these long, spiky leaves interlaced over your 
head. (These trees are screw pines.) There is a 
roof ready made. You must have another roof 
underneath that, but it will do for a day or two." 
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" But you will wattle the screen directly/' said 
Helen. " Begin at once, please. I am anxious to 
see a screen wattled." 

"Well/* said Welch, who had joined them, 
"landsmen are queer folk, the best of 'em. Why, 
miss, it would take him a week to screen you with 
rushes and reeds, and them sort of weeds ; and I*d 
do it in half an hour, if I was the Tom Welch I 
used to be. Why there's spare canvas enough in 
the boat to go between these four trees breast high, 
and then there's the foresel besides ; the mainsel is 
all you and me shall want, sir/' 

" Oh, excuse me," said Miss Eolleston, " I will 
not be sheltered at the expense of my friends." 

" Welch, you are a trump," said Hazel, and ran 
oflf for the spare canvas. He brought it, and the 
carpenter's basket of tools. They went to work, 
and Miss Eolleston insisted on taking part in it. 
Finding her so disposed. Hazel said that they had 
better divide their labours, since the time was short. 
Accordingly he took the axe and chopped off a great 
many scales of the palm tree and lighted a great 
fire between the trees, while the other two worked 
on the canvas. 

" This is to dry the soil as well as cook our pro- 
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visions," said he ; "and now I must go and find 
food. Is there anything you fancy ? " He turned 
his head from the fire he was lighting and addressed 
this question hoth to Welch and Miss Bolleston. 

Miss Eolleston stared at this question, then 
smUed. and in the true spirit of a lady. said. « I 
think I should like a good large cocoanut, if you 
can find one/' She felt sure there was no other 
eatable thing in the whole island. 

" I wants a cabbage," said Welch, in a loud voice. 

" Oh, Mr. Welch, we are not at home," said Miss 
Bolleston, blushing at the preposterous demand. 

"No, miss, in Capericorn. Whereby we shan't 
have to pay nothing for this here cabbage. 1*11 tell 
ye, miss: when a sailor comes ashore he always 
goes in for green vegetables ; for why, he has eaten 
so much junk and biscuit, nature sings out for 
greens. Me and my shipmates was paid off at 
Portsmouth last year, and six of us agreed to dine 
together and each order his dish. Blest if six boiled 
legs of mutton did not come up smoking hot ; three 
was with cabbage, and three with turmots. Mine 
was turmots. But them I don't ask so nigh the 
Line : don't ye go to think, because I*m sick, and 
the lady and you is so kind to me, and to him that 
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is a-waiting outside them there shoals for me, as 
I'm onreasonable ; turmots I wish you both and 
plenty of ^em, when some whaler gets driven out of 
her course and picks you up, and carries you into 
northern latitudes where turmots grow ; but Cabbage 
16 my right, Cabbage is my due, being paid off in a 
manner; for the ship is foundered and I^m ashore : 
Cabbage I ask for, as a seaman that has done his 
duty, and a man that won't live to eat many more 
of 'em ; and '* (losing his temper), " if you are the 
man I take you for, you'll run and fetch me a 
cabbage fresh £:om the tree ; '' (recovering his 
temper), " I know I didn't ought to ax a parson to 
shin up a tree for me : but, Lord bless you, there 
ain't no sarcy little boys a-looking on, and here's a 
poor fellow mostly dying for it/' 

Miss EoUeston looked at Mr. Hazel with alarm in 
every feature ; and whispered, ** Cabbage from the 
tree. Is he wandering ? " 

Hazel smiled. " No,'* said he. "He has picked 
up a fable of these seas, that there is a tree which 
grows cabbages." 

Welch heard him and said, with due warmth, 
*^ Of course there is a tree on all these islands, that 
grows cabbages ; that was known a hundred years 
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before you was born, and shipmates of mine have 
eaten them/' 

" Excuse me, what those old Admirals and Buc- 
caneerSy that set the legend afloat, were so absurd 
as to call a cabbage, and your shipmates may have 
eaten for one, is nothing on earth but the last year s 
growth of the palm-tree." 

" Palm-tree be ," said Welch : and there- 
upon ensued a hot argument, which Helen's good 
sense cut short. 

" Mr. Hazel," said she, ** can you by any possi- 
bility get our poor friend the thing he wants ?'* 

" Oh, Hiat is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility,'' said Hazel, drily. 

"Well then suppose you begin by getting him 
the thing. Then I will boil the thing, and he will 
eat the thing : and after all that it will be time to 
argue about the name we shall give to the thing J' 

The good sense of this struck Mr. Hazel for- 
cibly. He started oflf at once, armed with the axe, 
and a net bag Welch had made since he became 
unfit for heavy labour : he called back to them as 
he went, to put the pots on. 

Welch and Miss Kolleston complied; and then 
the sailor showed the lady how to sew sailor-wise» 

D 2 
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driving the large needle with the palm of the hand, 
guarded by a piece of leather. They had nailed 
two breadths of canvas to the trees on the north 
and west sides, and run the breadths rapidly toge- 
ther; and the water was boiling and bubbling in 
the balers, when Miss BoUeston uttered a scream, 
for Hazel came running over the prostrate palm- 
tree as if it was a proper bridge, and lighted in the 
midst of them. 

"Lot one,*' said he, cheerfully, and produced 
from his net some limes, two cocoa-nuts, and a 
land-turtle ; from this last esculent Miss Bollestou 
withdrew with undisguised horror, and it was in 
vain he assured, her it was a great delicacy. 

" No matter : it is a reptile. Oh, please, send it 
away." 

" The Queen of the Island reprieves you," said 
he, and put down the terrapin, which went oflf very 
leisurely for a reprieved reptile. 

Then Hazel produced a fine bream, which he had 
found struggling in a rock-pool, the tide having 
turned, and three sea cray-fish, bigger than any 
lobster. He chopped their heads off outside, and 
threw their tails into the pots; he stuck a piece 
9f pointed wood through the bream, and gave 
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it to Welch to toast; but Welch waved it 
aside. 

" I see no cabbage," said he, grimly. 

" Oh, I forgot : but that is soon found," said 
Hazel. " Here, give me the fish, and you take the 
saw, and examine the head of this palm-tree, which 
lies at Miss EoUeston's door. Saw away the suc- 
culent part of last year's growth, and bring it 
here." 

Welch got up slowly. 

" I'll go with you, Mr. Welch," said Miss Rol- 
leston. 

She will not be alone with me for a moment, 
if she can help it, thought Hazel, and sat moody 
by the fire. But he shook off his sadness, and 
forced on a cheerful look the moment they came 
back. They brought with them a vegetable very 
like the heart of a cabbage, only longer and whiter. 

" There," said W^elch, " what d'ye call that ? " 

" The last year's growth of the palm," said Hazel, 
calmly. 

This vegetable was cut in two, and put into the 
pots. 

" There, take the toasting-fork again," said Hazel 
to Welch, and drew out from his net three huge 
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scallop-shells. " Soup-plates/' said he, and washed 
them in the runnmg-stream : then put them hefore 
the fire to dry. 

While the fish and vegetahle were cooking, he 
went and cut off some of the leafy, pinnated 
hranches of the palm-tree, and fastened them hori- 
zontally ahove the strips of canvas. Each palm- 
hranch traversed a whole side of the hower. This 

« 

closed the northern and western sides. 

On the southern side, the prostrate palm-tree, on 
striking the ground, had so crushed its boughs 
and leaves together, as to make a thick wall of 
foliage. 

Then he took to making forks; and primitive 

4 

ones they were. He selected a hough the size of 
a thick walking stick ; sawed it off the tree ; sawed 
a piece six inches long off it, peeled that, split it in 
four, and, with his knife, gave each pi^ce three 
points, by merely tapering off and serrating one 
end ; and so he made a fork in a minute. Then he 
brought all the rugs and things from the boat, and, 
the ground being now thoroughly dried by the fire, 
placed them for seats; gave each person a large 
leaf for a plate, besides a scallop-shell ; and served 
out supper. It was eaten with rare appetite ; the 
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|ialm-tree vegetable in particular was delicious, 
tasting between a cabbage and a cocoa-nut. 

When they had supped, Hazel removed the plates 
and went to the boat. He returned, dragging the 
foremast and foresail, which were small, and called 
Welch out. They agreed to rig the mainsail tar- 
paulin-wise and sleep in the boat. Accordingly 
they made themselves very busy screening the east 
side of Miss EoUeston's new abode with the fore- 
sail, and fastened a loop and drove a nail into the 
tree, and looped the sail to it, then suddenly bade 
her good -night in cheerful tones, and were gone in 
a moment, leaving her to her repose as they ima- 
gined. Hazel in particular, having used all his 
ingenuity to secure her personal comfort, was now 
too bent on showing her tlie most delicate respect, 
and forbearance, to think of anything else. But, 
justly counting on the delicacy, he had forgotten 
the timidity of her sex, and her first night in the 
Island was a terribly trying one. 

Thrice she opened her mouth to call Welch and 
Hazel back, but could not. Yet when their foot- 
steps were out of hearing she would have given the 
world to have them between her and the perils with 
which she felt herself surrounded. 
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Tigers ; Snakes ; Scorpions ; Savages ! what 
would become of her during the long night ? 

She sat and cowered before the hot embers. She 
listened to what seemed the angry roar of the sea. 
What with the stillness of the night and her sharp- 
ened senses she heard it all round the island. She 
seemed environed with peril, and yet siuTounded 
by desolation. No one at hand to save her in time 
from a wild beast. No one anywhere near except a 
sick sailor, and one she would almost rather die 
than call singly to her aid, for he had once told her 
he loved her. 

"Oh Papa; oh Arthur!'' she cried, ** are you 
praying for your poor Helen?" Then she wept 
and prayed; and half nerved herself to bear the 
worst. Finally her vague fears completely over- 
mastered her. Then she had recourse to a stra- 
tagem that belongs to her sex — she hid herself 
from the danger, and the danger from her : she 
covered herself face and all, and so lay trembling, 
and longing for the day. 

At the first streak of dawn she fled from her 
place of torture, and after plunging her face and 
hands in the river, which did her a world of good, 
she went off, and entered the jungle, and searched 
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it closely, so far as she could penetrate it. Soon 
she heard ''Miss Bolleston" called in anxious 
tones. But she tossed her little head, and revenged 
herself for her night of agony by not replying. 

However, Nature took her in hand; imperious 
hunger drew her back to her late place of torture ; 
and there she found a fire, and Hazel cooking cray- 
fish. She ate the cray-fish heartily, and drank 
cocoa-nut milk out of half a cocoa-nut, which the 
ingenious Hazel had already sawn, polished, and 
mounted for her. 

After that. Hazel's whole day was occupied in 
stripping a tree that stood on the high western 
promontory of the bay, and building up the mate- 
rials of a bon-fire a few yards from it, that if any 
whaler should stray that way, they might not be at 
a loss for means to attract her attention. 

Welch was very ill all day, and Miss EoUeston 
nursed him. He got about towards evening, and 
Miss Bolleston asked him rather timidly if he could 
put her up a bell-rope. 

"Why, yes, miss," said Welch, "that is easy 
enough ; but I don't see no bell.'* 

Oh, she did not want a bell — she only wanted a 
bell-rope. 
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Hazel came up during this conversation, and she 
then gave her reason. 

" Because, then, if Mr. Welch is ill in the night 
and wants me, I could come to him. Or — " find- 
ing herself getting near the real reason she stopped 
short. 

" Or what ? " inquired Hazel, eagerly. 

She replied to Welch. " When tigers and Things 
come to me, I can let you knoyr, Mr. Welch — if 
you have any curiosity about the result of their 
visit." 

" Tigers ! " said Hazel, in answer to this side 
slap ; " there are no tigers here ; no large animals 
of prey exist in the Pacific.^' 

" What makes you think that ? '' 

*' It is notorious : naturalists are agreed.'' 

" But I am not. I heard noises all night. And 
little I expected that anything of me would be left 
this morning, except, perhaps, my. back hair. Mr. 
Welch, you are clever at rigging things — ^that is 
what you call it — and so please rig me a bell-rope, 
then I shall not be eaten up alive, without creating 
some little disturbance." 

" 111 do it, miss," said Welch, " this very night." 

Hazel said nothing, but pondered. Accordingly, 
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tliat very evening a piece of stout twine, with a 
stone at the end of it, hung down from the roof of 
Helen's house ; and this twine clove the air, until 
it reached a ring upon the mainmast of the cutter ; 
thence it descended, and was to he made fast to 
something or somebody. The young lady inquired 
no further. The very sight of this bell-rope was a 
great comfort to her ; it re-united her to civilised 
life. 

That night she lay down, and quaked consider- 
ably less. Yet she woke several times ; and an hour 
before daylight she heard distinctly a noise that 
made her flesh creep. It was like the snoring of 
some great animals. This horrible sound was faint 
and distant; but she heard it between the roll of 
the waves, and that showed it was not the sea 
roaring; she hid herself in her rugs, and cowered 
till daybreak. A score of times she was minded to 
pull her bell-rope ; but always a w^omanly feeling, 
strong as her love of life, withheld her. " Time to 
pull that bell-rope when the danger is present or 
imminent," she thought to herself. " The Thing 
will come smelling about before it attacks me, and 
then I will pull the bell ; " and so she passed an 
hour of agony. 
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Next morning at daybreak, Hazel met her just 
issuing from her hut, and pointing to his net told 
her he was going to forage ; and would she be good 
enough to make the fire and have boiling water 
ready , he was sorry to trouble her ; but poor Welch 
was worse this morning. Miss EoUeston cut short 
his excuses. " Prav do not take me for a child ; of 
course I will light the fire, and boil the water. 
Only I have no lucifer matches." 

*' Here is one,'' said he ; " light it with great pre- 
caution. I have but nine. I carry them wrapped 
in oil-skin ; for if anything happen to them, Heaven 
help us." 

He crossed the prostrate palm-tree, and dived 
into the wood. It was a large beautiful wood, and 
except at the western edge, the trees were all of the 
palm-tree genus, but contained several species, 
including the cocoa-nut tree. The turf ran under 
these trees for about forty yards, and then died 
gradually away under the same thick shade which 
destroyed all other vegetation in this wood, and 
made it so easy to see and travel. 

He gathered a few cocoa-nuts that had burst out 
of their ripe pods and fallen to the ground ; and ran 
on till he reached a belt of trees and shrubs, that 
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bounded the palm forest. Here his progress was 
no longer easy : hut he found trees covered with a 
small fruit resembling quinces in every particular, 
of look, taste, and smell, and that made him perse- 
vere, since it was most important to learn the useful 
products of the island. Presently he burst through 
some brushwood into a swampy bottom surrounded 
by low trees, and instantly a dozen large birds of 
the Osprey kind rose flapping into the air like 
windmills rising. He was quite startled by the 
whirring and flapping, and not a little amazed at 
the appearance of the place. Here was a very 
charnel house ; so thick lay the shells, skeletons, 
and loose bones of flsh. Here, too, he found a 
terrapin killed but not eaten : and also some fish, 
more or less pecked. "Aha! my worthy execu- 
tioners, much obliged," said he : " you have saved 
me that job :" and into the bag went the terrapin, 
and two plump fish, but slightly mutilated. Before 
he had gone many yards, back came the sailing 
wings, and the birds settled again before his eyes. 
The rest of the low wood was but thin, and he soon 
emerged upon the open country : but it was most 
unpromising ; and fitter for geese than men : a vast 
sedgy swamp with water in the middle, thin fringes 
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of great fem-trees, and here and there a disconsolate 
tree like a weeping willow, and at the end of this 
lake and swamp which altogether formed a triangle, 
was a barren hill without a blade of vegetation on it, 
and a sort of jagged summit Hazel did not at uU 
like the look of. Volcanic ! 

Somewhat disma3^ed at finding so large a slice* of 
the island worthless, he returned through the wood 
guiding himself due west by his pocket compass, 
and so got down to the shore, where he found 
scallops and cray-fish in incredible abundance. 
Literally he had only to go into the water and 
gather them. But " enough " is as good as " a 
feast." He ran to the pots with his miscellaneous 
bag, and was not received according to his deserts. 
Miss Eolleston told him a little severely, the water 
had been boiling a long time. Then he produced 
his provender, by way of excuse. 

" Tortoises again ! " said she, and shuddered 
visibly. 

But the quinces and cocoa-nuts were graciously 
received. .Welch, however, cried out for cabbage. 
" What am I to do ? '' said Hazel. " For every 
such cabbage, a King must die.'' 
- " Goodness me ! " 
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" A monarch of tlie grove." 

" Oh, a King Log. Why, then, down with them 
all of course : sooner than dear Mr. Welch should 
go without his cabbage/* 

He cast a look of admiration on her, which she 
avoided, and very soon his axe was heard ringing in 
the wood hard by. Then came a loud crash. Then 
another. Hazel came running with the cabbage^ 
and a cocoa-pod. " There,'^ said he, " and there 
are a hundred more about. Whilst you cook that 
for Welch, I will store them.*' Accordingly he 
returned to the wood with his net, and soon came 
back with five pods in it, each as big as a large 
pumplun. 

He chucked these one at a time across the river, 
and then went for more. It took him all the after- 
noon to get all the pods across the river. He was 
obliged to sit down and rest. 

But a suggestion of Helen's soon set him to work 
again. 

" You were kind enough to say you would store 
these for me. Could you not store them so as to 
wall out those terrible beasts with them ? " 

" What terrible beasts ? *' 

" That roar so all night, and don't eat us, only 
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because the}' have not found out we are here 3*et. 
But they wilh" 

" I deny their existence," said Hazel ; '* but 1*11 
wall theni out all the same/' said he. 

'* Pray do," said Helen. " Wall them out first, 
and disprove them afterwards ; I shall be better 
able to believe they don't exist, when they are 
well walled out — much." 

Hazel went to work, and, with her assistance, 
laid cocoa pods, two wide and three deep, outside 
the northern and western side of her leafy bower, 
and he promised to complete the walls by the same 
means. 

They all then supped together, and, to oblige 
him, she ate a little of the terrapin, and when they 
parted for the night, she thanked him and said, 
with a deep blush, " You have been a good friend to 
me — of late." 

He coloured high, and his eyes sparkled' with 
delight; and she noticed, and almost wished she 
had kept her gratitude to herself. 

That night, what with her bell- rope and her little 
bit of a wall, she was somewhat less timorous, and 
went to sleep early. 

But even in sleep she was watchful, and she was 
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awakened by a slight sound in the neighbourhood of 
the boat. 

She lay watching, but did not stir. 

Presently she heard a footstep. 

With a stifled cry she bounded up, and her first 
impulse was to rush out of the tent. But she 
conquered this, and gliding to the south side of her 
bower, she peered through the palm leaves, and the 
first thing she saw, was the figure of a man standing 
between her and the boat. 

She drew her breath hard. The outline of the 
man was somewhat indistinct. But it was not a 
savage : the man was clothed ; and his stature 
betrayed him. 

He stood still for some time. " He is listening 
to see if I am awake," said Helen, to herself. 

The figure moved towards her bower. 

Then all in a moment she became another 
womaff. She did not rely on her bell-rope; she 
felt it was fast to nothing that could help her. 
She looked round for no weapon; she trusted to 
herself. She drew herself hastily up, and folded 
her arms; her bosom panted, but her cheek never 
paled. Her modesty was alarmed ; her blood was 
up, and life or death was nothing to her. 
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The footsteps came nearer ; they stopped at her 
door ; they went north ; they came back south. They 
kept her in this high-wrought attitude for half-an- 
hour. Then they retired softly; and when they 
were gone, she gave way, and fell on her knees, and 
began to cry hysterically. Then she got calmer, 
and then she wondered, and puzzled herself; but 
she slept no more that night. 

In the morning she found that the fire was 
lighted on a sort of shelf close to the boat. Mr. 
Hazel had cut the shelf and lighted the fire there 
for Welch's sake, who had complained of cold in the 
night. 

Whilst Hazel was gone for the cray-fish, Welch 
asked Helen to go for her prayer-book. She 
brought it directly, and turned the leaves to find 
the prayers for the sick. But she was soon un- 
deceived as to his intention. 

" Sam had it wrote down how the Proserpine was 
foundered, and I should like to lie alongside my 
messmate on that there paper, as well as in t'other 
place " (meaning the grave). " Begin as Sam did, 
that this is my last word." 

" Oh, I hope not. Oh, Mr. Welch, pray do not 
leave me ! " 
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*' Well, well, then, never mind that ; but just put 
■down as I heard Sam; and his dying words, that 
the parson took down, were the truth." 

" I have written that." 

** And that the two holes was on her port-side, 
and seven foot from her stam-post ; and I say them 
very augers, that is in our cutter, made them holes. 
Set down that." 

" It is down." 

" Then I'll put my mark under it ; and you are 
my witness." 

Helen, anxious to please him in ever3^thing, 
showed him where to put his mark. He did so I 
and she signed her name as his witness. 

** And now, Mr. Welch," said she, " do not you 
fret about the loss of the ship ; you should rather 
think how good Providence has been to us in saving 
us three out of so many that sailed in that poor 
ship.. That Wylie was a wicked men; but he is 
drowned, or starved, no doubt, and there is an end 
of him. You are alive, and we are all three to see 
Old England again. But to live, you must eat; 
and so now do pray make a good breakfast to-day* 
Tell me what you can fancy. A cabbage ?" 

" What, you own it is a cabbage ? " 

E 2 
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" Of course I do," said Helen, coaxing. '* You 
must excuse Mr. Hazel ; these learned men are so 
crotchety in some things, and go by books ; but you 
and I go by our senses, and to us a cabbage is a 
cabbage, grow where it will. Will you have one ? '* 

" No, miss, not this morning. What I wants 
this morning very bad, indeed, it is — I wants a 
drink made of them sweet smelling leaves, like as 
you strewed over my messmate — the Lord in 
Heaven bless you for it." 

" Oh, Mr. Welch, that is a curious fancy : but 
you shall not ask me twice for anything ; the jungle 
is full of them, and I'll fetch you some in five 
minutes. So you must boil the water." 

She scudded away to the jungle, and soon re- 
turned with some aromatic leaves. Whilst they 
were infusing. Hazel came up, and on being in- 
formed of Welch's fancy, made no opposition ; but, 
on the contrary, said that such men had sometimes 
very happy inspirations. He tasted it, however, 
and said the smell was the best part of it in his 
opinion. He then put it aside to cool for the sick 
man's use. 

They ate their usual breakfast, and then Welch 
sipped his spice tea, as he called it. Morning and 
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afternoon he drank copious draughts of it, and 
seemed to get suddenly better, and told them not to 
hang about him any longer ; but go to their work : 
he was all right now. 

To humour him they went off in different direc* 
tions ; Hazel with his axe to level cocoa-nut trees : 
and Helen to search for fruits in the jungle. 

She came back in about an hour, very proud of 
some pods she had found with nutmegs inside them. 
She ran to Welch. He was not in the boat. She 
saw his waistcoat, however, folded and lying on the 
thwart ; so she knew he could not be far off, and 
concluded he was in her bower. But he was not 
there ; and she called to Mr. Hazel. He came to 
the side of the river laden with cocoa-nuts. 

" Is he with you ?" said Helen. 

" Who ? Welch ? no." 

" Well, then, he is not here. Oh, dear ! some- 
thing is the matter/' 

Hazel came across directly. And they both 
began to run anxiously to every part whence they 
could command a view to any distance. 

They could not see him anywhere, and met, with 
blank faces, at the bower. 

Then Helen made a discovery. 
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This very day, while hanging about the place,. 
Hazel had torn up from the edge of the river an old 
trunk, whose roots had been loosened by the water 
washing away the earth that held them, and this 
stump he had set up in her bower for a table^ after 
sawing the roots down into legs. WeD, on the 
smooth part of this table, lay a little pile of money,, 
a ring with a large pearl in it, and two gold ear- 
rings, Helen had often noticed in Welch's ears. 

She pointed at these and turned pale. Then 
suddenly waving her hand to Hazel to follow her, 
she darted out of the bower, and, in a moment, she 
was at the boat. 

There she found, beside his waistcoat, his knife,, 
and a little pile of money, placed carefully on the 
thwart ; and, underneath it, his jacket rolled up, and 
his shoes and sailor's cap, all put neatly and in order. 

Hazel found her looking at them. He began to 
have vague misgivings. "What does this mean?-*^ 
he said, faintly. 

" * What does it mean !' " cried Helen, in agony. 
" Don't you see ? A Legacy ! The poor thing has 
divided his little all. Oh, my heart ! What has 
become of him ? Then, with one of those inspira- 
tions her sex have, she cried, " Ah ! Cooper s grave ! '** 
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Hazel, though not so quick as she was, caught 
her meaning at a word, and flew down the slope to 
the sea-shore. The tide was out : a long irregular 
track of footsteps indented the sand. He stopped 
a moment and looked at them : they pointed to- 
wards the cleft where the grave was. He foUowed 
them all across the sand. They entered the cleft, 
and did not return. Full of heavy foreboding, he 
rushed into the cleft. 

Yes : his arms hanging on each side of the grave, 
and his cheek laid gently on it, there lay Tom 
Welch, with a loving smile on his dead face. Only 
a man; yet faithful as a dog. 

Hazel went back slowly, and crying. Of all men 
living, he could best appreciate Fidelity; and 
mourn its fate. 

But, as he drew near Helen, he dried his eyes ; 
for it was his duty to comfort her. 

She had at first endeavoured to follow him ; but 
after a few steps her knees smote together, and she 
was fain to sit down on the grassy slope that over- 
looked the sea. 

The sun was setting huge and red over that vast 
and peaceful expanse. 
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She put her hands to her head, and sick at heart, 
looked heavily at that glorious and peaceful sight. 
Hazel came up to her. She looked at his face, and 
that look was enough for her. She rocked herself 
gently to and fro. 

" Yes," said he in a broken voice. " He was 
there . Quite dead/' 

He sat gently down by her side, and looked at 
that setting sun and illimitable ocean, and his heart 
felt deadly sad. " He is gone — and we are alone — 
on this island.'' 

The man said this in one sense only; but the 
woman heard it in two. 

Alone! 

She glanced timidly round at him, and without 
rising, edged a little away from him, and wept in 
silence. 




CHAPTER rV. 



After a long silence, Hazel asked her in a low 
voice if she could be there in half an hour. She 
said yes, in the same tone, but without turning her 
head. On reaching the graves, she found that 
Hazel had spared her a sad sight; nothing re- 
mained but to perform the service. When it was 
over she went slowly away in deep distress on more 
accounts than one. In due course Hazel came to 
her bower, but she was not there. Then he lighted 
the fire, and prepared everything for supper; and 
he was so busy, and her foot so light, he did not 
hear her come. But, by-and-by, lifting his head, 
he saw her looking wistfully at him, as if she would 
read his soul in his minutest actions. He started 
and brightened all over with pleasure at tlie sudden 
sight of her, and said eagerly, "Your supper is 
quite ready." 

" Thank you, sir," said she, sadly and coldly (she 
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had noted that expression of joy), " I have no appe- 
tite ; do not wait for me." And soon after strolled 
away again. 

Hazel was dumh-founded. There was now no 
mistakiDg her manner ; it was chilly and reserved 
all of a sudden. It wounded him ; but he behaved 
like a man. What ! I keep her out of her own 
hoiise, do I ? said he to himself. He started up,, 
took a fish out of the pot, wrapped it in a leaf, 
and stalked off to his boat. Then he ate a little 
of the fish, threw the rest away, and went down 
upon the sands, and paced them in a sad and bitter 
mood. 

But the night calmed him, and some hours of 
tranquil thought brought him fortitude, patience, 
and a clearer understanding. He went to his boat, 
elevated by generous and delicate resolutions. 
Now worthy resolves are tranquillising, and he 
^slept profoundly. 

Not so she, whose sudden but very natural 
change of demeanour had hurt him. When she 
returned and found he was gone for the night, she 
began to be afraid she had offended him. For this 
and other reasons she passed the night in sore per- 
plexity, and did not sleep till morning ; and so she 
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overslept her usual time. However, when she was iip, 
she determined to find her own breakfast; she felt it 
would not do to be too dependent, and on a person 
of uncertain humour; such for the moment she 
chose to pretend to herself was Hazel. Accord- 
ingly she went down to the sea to look for crayfish.^ 
She found abundance. There they lay in the 
water ; you had but to stoop and pick them up. 

But alas! they were blacky lively, viperish; she 
went with no great relish for the task to take one 
Tip ; it wriggled maliciously : she dropped it, and at 
that very moment, by a curious coincidence, re- 
membered she was sick and tired of crayfish ; she 
would breakfast on fruits. She crossed the sand,^ 
took off her shoes, and paddled through the river, 
and, having put on her shoes again, was about to 
walk up through some rank grass to the big wood, 
when she heard a voice behind her, and it was Mr. 
Hazel. She bit her lip (it was broad daylight now), 
and prepared quietly to discourage this excessive 
assiduity. He came up to her panting a little, and 
taking off his hat, said, with marked respect, " I 
beg your pardon. Miss BoUeston, but I know you 
hate reptiles ; now there are a few snakes in thai 
long grass ; not poisonous ones.^' 
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" Snakes ! *' cried Helen ; " let me get home : 
there — ^1*11 go without my breakfast" 

" Oh, I hope not," said Hazel, ruefully ; ** why, I 
have been rather fortunate this morning, and it is 
all ready/' 

"That is a different thing," said Helen, gra* 
ciously; "you shall not have your trouble for 
nothing." 

Directly after breakfast. Hazel took his axe and 
some rope from the boat, and went off in a great 
hurry to the jungle. In half an hour or so he 
returned, dragging a large eonical shrub, arm^d 
with spikes for leaves, incredibly dense and prickly# 

" There," said he, " there's a vegetable porcupine 
for you. This is your best defence against that 
roaring Bugbear/^ 

" That little tree," said Helen ; " the tiger would 
soon jump over that." 

" Ay, but not over this and sixty more ; a wall of 
stilettos. Don t touch it, please." 

He worked very hard all day, and raised a low 
rampart of these prickly trees ; but it only went 
round two sides and a half of the bower. So then 
he said he had failed again ; and lay down worn out 
by fatigue. 
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Helen RoUeston, though dejected herself, could 
not help pitying him for his exhaustion in her 
service, and for his bleeding hands ; she undertook 
the cooking, and urged him kindly to eat of every 
dish ; and, when he rose to go, she thanked him 
with as much feeling as modesty for the great pains 
he had taken to lessen those fears of liers, which 
she saw he did not share. 

These kind words more than repaid him. He 
went to his little den in a glow of spirits ; and the 
next moniing went oflf in a violent hurry, and, for 
onpe, seemed glad to get away from her. 

** Poor Mr. Hazel," said she, softly, and watched 
him out of sight. Then she went to the high point 
where he had barked a tree; and looked far and 
wide for a sail. The air was wonderfully clear; 
the whole ocean seemed in sight: but all was 
blank. 

A great. awe fell upon her, and sickness of heart; 
and then first she began to fear she was out of the 
known world, and might die on that island; or 
never be found by the present generation : and this 
sickening fear lurked in her from that hour, and led 
to consequences which will be related shortly. 

She did not return for a long while, and, when 
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she did, she found Hazel had completed her fortifi- 
catiofis. He invited her to explore the western 
part of the island, but she declined. 

"Thank you," said she; "not to-day; there is 
something to be done at home. I have been com- 
paring my abode with yours, and the contrast 
makes me uncomfortable, if it doesn't you. Oblige 
me by building yourself a house." 

" What, in an afternoon ? " 

" Well, at all events, you must roof the boat, or 
something. There, TU sit by and — ^what shall I 
do, whilst you are working to oblige me ? " 

Hazel reflected a minute, and then asked her if 
she could plait. She said she could as far as five 
strands. 

" And net, of course ? '^ 

"Oh, yes." 

" Then, if you will make a fishing-net of cocoa- 
nut fibre, I will soon give myself all the shelter a 
healthy man requires in this climate." 

The boat lay in a little triangular creek; the 
surrounding earth was alluvial clay ; a sort of black 
Cheesy mould, stiff, but kindly to work. Hazel 
contrived to cut and chisel it out with a clumsy 
wooden spade he had made, and, throwing it to the 
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sides, raised, by degrees, two mud banks^ one on 
each side the boat ; and at last he dug so deep that 
he was enabled to draw tlie boat another yard 
inland. 

As Helen sat by, netting, and forcing a smile now 
and then though sad at heart, he was on his mettle, 
and the mud walls rose rapidly. He squared their 
inner sides with the spade. When he had done, 
the boat lay in a hollow, the walls of which, half 
natural, half artificial, were five feet above her 
gunwale, and, of course, eight feet above her 
bqttom, in which Hazel used to lie at night. He 
then laid the mainsail across so as to roof the stern 
part of the boat ; and put four heavy stones on it, 
lest a sudden gust of wind might lift it. 

Helen said it was all very clever, but she doubted 
whether it would keep out much rain. 

" More than yours will/' said Hazel, ** and that 
is a very serious thing. In your state of health a 
wetting might be fatal. But to-morrow, if you 
please, I will examine our resources, and lay our 
whole situation before you, and ask your advice." 

Next morning he kept his word, and laid their 
case before her. 
He said : '^ We are here on an island that has 
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probably been seen, and disregarded, by a few 
whalers, but is not known to navigators, nor down 
on any chart. There is a wide range of vegetation, 
proving a delightful climate on the whole, and one 
particularly suited to you, whose lungs are delicate. 
But then, comparing the beds of the rivers with the 
banks, a tremendous fall of rain is indicated. The 
rainy months (in these latitudes) are at hand, and if 
those rains catch us in our present condition, it will 
be a calamity. You have no roof to keep it out. I 
tremble when I think of it. This is my main 
anxiety* My next is about our sustenance during 
the rains : we have no stores under cover ; no fuel ; 
no provisions, but a few cocoa-nuts. We use two 
lucifer matches a day ; and what is to become of us 
at that rate ? In theory, fire can be got by rubbing 
two pieces of wood together ; Selkirk is said to have 
so obtained it from pimento wood on Juan Fer- 
nandez ; but, in fact, I believe, the art is confined 
to savages. I never met a civilized man who could 
do it, and I have questioned scores of voyagers. 
As for my weapons, they consist of a boat-hook 
and an axe ; no gun, no harpoon, no bow, no lance. 
My tools are a blunt saw, a blunter axe, a wooden 
spade, two great augers, that I believe had a hand 
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in bringing us here, but have not been any use to 
us since, a centre-bit, two planes, a hammer^ a 
pair of pincers, two bradawls, three gimlets^ two 
scrapers, a plumb-lead and line, a large pair of 
scissors, — and you have a small pair; two gauges, a 
screw-driver, five clasp knives, a few screws and 
nails of various sizes, two small barrels, two bags, 
two tin bowls, two wooden bowls, and the shell of a 
turtle, whose skeleton I found on the shore, and 
that is a very good soup tureen, only we have no 
meat to make soup with.*' 

"Well, sir," said Miss EoUeston, resignedly, 
" we can but kneel down and die." 

" That would be cutting the gordian knot, 
indeed,'* said Hazel. "What, die to shirk a few 
difficulties ? No. I have three propositions to lay 
before you. 1st., That I hereby give up walking 
and take to running ; time is so precious. 2nd., 
That we both work by night as well as day. 
3rd., That we each tell the other our principal 
wants, so that there may be four eyes on the 
look-out, as we go, instead of two." 

" I consent," said Helen. " Pray what are your 
wants ? " 

" Iron, oil, salt, tar, a bellows, a pickaxe, thread, 
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netSy light mattiiig for roofs, bricks, chimney-pots,. 
jars, glass, animal food, some variety of vegetable- 
food, and so on. Now tell me your wants/' 

" Well, I want — Impossibilities." 

" Enumerate them.*' 

"What is the use?" 

" It is the method we have agreed upon." 

" Oh, very well, then. I want — a sponge.*' 

" Good. What next ? " 

" I have broken my comb." 

" Good.*' 

" I'm glad you think so. I want — oh, Mr. Hazel,^ 
what is the use ? — well, I want a looking glass.'* 

" Great Heavens ! What for ? '* 

" Oh, never mind : I want one ; and some more 
towels, and some soap, and a few hair-pins; and 
some elastic bands; and some pens, ink; and paper, 
to write my feelings down in this island for nobody 
ever to see." 

When she began Hazel looked bright, but the 
list was like a wasp, its sting lay in its tail. How- 
ever, he put a good face on it. " 1*11 try and get 
you all those things; only give me time. Da 
you know, I am writing a dictionary on a novel 
method." 
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" That means on the sand." 

"No; the work is suspended for the present. But 
two of the definitions in it are — ^Difficulties — 
things to be subdued; iMPOSSrerLiTiES — things to 
be trampled on." And so he tried to keep her 
heart up. 

She strolled towards the jungle ; and he got his 
spade, and went post-haste to his clay-pit. 

He made a quantity of bricks and tiles, and 
brought them home, and put them to dry in the 
sun. He then tried to make a large narrow-necked 
vessel, and failed utterly; so utterly that he lay 
down flat on his back and accepted failure for full 
twenty minutes. Then he got up and turned the 
dead failure into a great rude platter like a shallow 
milk-pan. Leaving all these to dry and set before 
he baked them, he went off to the marsh for fern- 
leaves. He made several trips, and raised quite 
a stack of them. By this time the sun had operated 
on his thinner pottery ; so he laid down six of his 
large thick tiles, and lighted a Are on them with 
dry banana-leaves, and cocoa-nut, etc., and such 
light combustibles, until he had heated and 
hardened the clay; then he put the ashes on 
one side, and swept the clay clean; then he put 
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the fire on again, and made it hotter and hotter, 
till the clay began to redden. 

While he was thus occupied. Miss EoUeston 
came from the jungle, carrying vegetable treasures 
in her apron. First she produced some golden 
apples with reddish leaves. 

" There," said she ; " and they smell delicious." 

Hazel eyed them keenly. 

" You have not eaten any of them ?" 

*' What ! by myself ? " said Helen. 

"Thank Heaven!" said Hazel, turning pale. 
"These are the manchanilla, the poison apple of 
the Pacific." 

" Poison ! '* said Helen, alarmed in her turn. 

"Well, I don't know that they are poison; but 
travellers give them a very bad name. The birds 
never peck them; and I have read that even the 
leaves falling into still water have killed the fish. 
You will not eat anything here till you have shown 
it me, will you ? '^ said he, imploringly. 

"No, no," said Helen; and sat down with her 
hand to her heart a minute. "And I was so 
pleased when I found them," she said ; " they 
reminded me of home. I wonder whether these 
are poison, too ? " and she opened her apron wide, 
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and showed him some long 3'ellow pods, with red 
specks, something like a very large banana. 

** Ah, that is a very different affair,'' said Hazel, 
delighted; "these are plantains, and the greatest 
find we have made yet. The fruit is meat, the 
wood is thread, and the leaf is shelter and clothes. 
The fruit is good raw, and better baked, as you 
shall see; and I believe this is the first time 
the dinner and the dish were both baked to- 
gether." 

He cleared the now heated hearth, put the meat 
and fruit on it, then placed his great platter over 
it, and heaped fire round the platter, and light 
combustibles over it. And, in a word, the platter 
and the dinner under it were both baked. Hazel 
removed the platter or milk-pan, and served the 
dinner in it. 

A lady and gentleman cast upon a desert island 
must use their eyes, hands, and feet, in earnest, 
or die the death of fools. And the first week these 
two passed was, therefore, mainly characterised by 
hard work, and the Invention that is the natural 
fruit of Necessity. This it was our duty to show, 
or else give a thoroughly false picture of human 
life. 
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But, as to the manner of wc^rking, that varies 
greatly, according to the sentiments of the heart. 

Helen Bolleston worked well and neatly. She 
invented but little : her execution of what she did 
was superior to Mr. Hazel's. She showed con- 
siderable tact in adapting new products to old 
purposes. She fnade as follows : 

1. Thick mattress, stuffed with vegetable hair 
and wool. The hair was a cypress moss dried, 
and the wool was the soft coating of the fern-trees. 
This mattress was made with plantain-leaves, sewed 
together with the thread furnished by the tree itself, 
and doubled at the edges. 

2. A long shallow net — cocoa-fibre. 

8. A great quantity of stout grass rope, and light 
but close matting for the roof. 

But, while she worked, her mind was often far 
away, and her heart in a tumult of fear, trouble, 
shame, and perplexity, which increased rather than 
diminished as the days rolled by and brought no 
ship to the island. On the other hand, she was 
deeply grateful to Mr. Hazel — as well she might. 
But she found many little opportunities of showing 
that sentiment to him. That war of sentiments 
which agitated her, as a lady affianced by her own 
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consent to Arthur^ Wardlaw, she suppressed and 
hid from him as long as she could. 

Now it is the nature of suppressed sentiments to 
accumulate force. 

To Hazel, on the contrary, the feverish labour 
of the first three weeks was an unmixed joy. He 
was working, not only for the comfort, but the 
health, and even the life, of the lady he loved; 
a life she had herself despaired of not so very 
long ago. 

These sentiments made his homeliest work 
poetical: it was in this spirit he heightened his 
own mud banks in the centre, and set up brick 
fireplaces with hearth and chimney, one on each 
side; and now did all the cooking; for he found 
the smoke from wood made Miss Bolleston cough. 
He also made a number of pigeon-holes in his mud- 
walls and lined them with clay. One of these he 
dried with fire, and made a pottery door to it,, 
and there kept the lucifer box. He made a vast 
number of bricks, but did nothing with them. 
After several disheartening failures he made two 
large pots, and two great pans, that would all four 
bear fire under them, and in the pans he boiled 
6ea water till it aU evaporated and left him a 
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sediment of salt. This was a great addition to 
their food, and he managed also to put by a little. 
But it was a slow and inefficient process. 

But that was nothing compared to the zest with 
which he attacked the most important work of all, 
and the longest, — ^Helen's hut, or bower. He had 
no experience or skill as a carpenter, but he had 
Love and Brains. He found sandstones, some 
harsh, some fine, with which he contrived to 
sharpen his axe and saw. He fixed some up; 
rights between the four trees. He let stout 
horizontal bars into the trees, and bound them 
to the uprights with Helen's grass-rope. Smaller 
horizontal bars at intervals kept the prickly 
ramparts from being driven in by a sudden gust. 
The canvas walls were removed, and the nails 
stored in a pigeon-hole, and a stout net-work 
substituted, to which huge plantain leaves were 
cunningly fastened with plantain thread. The roof 
was double : first that extraordinary mass of spiked 
leaves which the four trees threw out, then, several 
feet under that, the huge piece of matting the pair 
had made. This was strengthened by double strips 
of canvas at the edges and in the centre, and by 
single strips in other parts. A great many cords 
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and strings made of that long silky grass peculiar 
to the island were sewn to the canvas-strengthened 
edges, and so it was fastened to the trees, and to 
the horizontal bars. 

When this work drew close to its completion, 
there came a new disappointment. He had the 
mortification of seeing that she for whom it was 
all done did not share his complacency. 

The strife of sentiments in her mind seemed to 
be undermining her self-command, and, at times, 
even her good-breeding. She often let her work 
fall, and brooded for hours. She spoke sometimes 
fretfully, and the next moment with a slight excess 
of civility. She wandered away from him, and 
from his labours for her comfort, and passed hours 
at Telegraph Point, eying the illimitable ocean. 
She was a riddle. All sweetness at times, but at 
others irritable, moody, and scarce mistress of her- 
self. Hazel was sorry and perplexed, and often 
expressed a fear she was ill. She always replied in 
the negative, and the next moment her eyes would 
fill with tears. The truth is, she was in consider- 
able irritation of body, and a sort of mental distress 
which, perhaps, only the more sensitive of her own 
sex can fully appreciate. 
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Matters were still in this uncomfortable and 
mysterious state when Hazel put his finishing 
stroke to her abode. 

He was in high spirits that evening : for he had 
made a discovery ; he had at last found time for a 
walk, and followed the river to its source, a very 
remarkable lake in a hilly basin. And making 
further researches, he had found at the bottom of a 
rocky ravine a curious thing, a dark resinous fluid 
bubbling up in quite a fountain, which, however, 
fell down again as it rose, and hardly any overflowed. 
It was like thin pitch. 

Of course in another hour he was back there 
with a great pot, and half filled it. Pursuing his 
researches a little farther he found a range of rocks 
with snowy summits apparently ; but the snow was 
the guano of centuries. He was in a great hurry 
to get home with his pot of pitch; for it was in 
truth a very remarkable discovery, though not 
without a parallel. He could not wait till morning, 
so with embers and cocoa-nut he made a fire just 
outside the bower, and melted his pitch, which had 
become nearly solid, and proceeded to smear the 
inside of the matting in places, to make it 
thoroughly water-tight. 
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Helen treated the discovery at first with mortify- * 
ing indifference : but he hoped she would appreciate 
Nature's bounty more, when she saw the practical 
use of this extraordinary production. He endea- 
voured to lead her to that view. She shook her 
head, sorrowfully. He persisted. She met him 
with silence. He thought this peevish, and un- 
grateful to Heaven ; we have all different measures 
of the wonderful ; and to him a fountain of pitch 
was a thing to admire greatly and thank God for : 
he said as much. 

To Helen it was nasty stuff, and who cared where 
it came from. She conveyed as much by a shrug 
of the shoulders, and then gave a sigh that told her 
mind was far away. 

He was a little mortified, and showed it. 

One word led to another, and at last what had 
been long fermenting came out. 

" Mr. Hazel,'* said Miss Eolleston, " you and I 
are at cross purposes. You mean to live here. I 
do not." 

Hazel left off working and looked greatly per- 
plexed; the attack was so sudden in its form, 
though it had been a long time threatening. He 
found nothing to say, and she was impatient 
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now to speak her mind^ so she replied to his 
look. 

"You are making yourself at home here. You 
are contented. Contented? You are happy in 
this horrible prison." 

"And why not?" said Hazel. — ^But he looked 
rather guilty. — "Here are no traitors; no mur- 
derers. The animals are my friends^ and the one 
human being I see makes me better to look at her." 

" Mr. Hazel, I am in a state of mind that 
romance jars on me. Be honest with me, and talk 
to me like a man. I say that you beam all over 

with happiness and content, and that you now 

answer me one question; why have you never 
lighted the bon-fire on Telegraph Point?" 

"Indeed I don't know," said he, submissively. 
" I have been so occupied." 

" You have : and how ? Not in trying to deliver 
us both from this dreadful situation, but to recon- 
cile me to it. Yes, sir, under pretence (that is a 
harsh word, but I can't help it) of keeping out the 
rain. Your rain is a bugbear. It never rains, it 
never will rain. You are killing yourself almost, to 
make me comfortable in this place. Comfortable ? " 
She began to writhe, and pant, with excitement long 
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restrained. "And do you really suppose you can 
make me live on like this, by building me a nice 
hut? Do you think I am all body and no soul, 
that shelter and warmth and enough to eat can 
keep my heart from breaking, and my cheeks from 
blushing night and day? When I wake in the 
morning I find myself blushing to my fingers* 
ends." Then she writhed away from hiin. " Oh, 
my dear father, why did I ever leave you ! " Then 
she writhed back. " Keep me here ? make me live 
months and years on this island. Have you sisters ? 
Have you a mother? Ask yourself, is it likely? 
No ; if you will not help me, and they don't love 
me enough to come and find me and take me home, 
I'll go to another home without your help or any 
man's.** She rose suddenly to her feet. " VYL tie 
my clothes tight round me, and fling myself down 
from that point on the sharp rocks below. I'll find 
a way from this place to Heaven, if there's no way 
from it to those I love on earth." 

Then she sank down and rocked herself and 
sobbed hard. 

The strong passion of this hitherto gentle crea- 
ture quite frightened her unhappy friend, who knew 
more of books than women. He longed to soothe 
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her and comfort her ; but what could he say ? He 
cried out in despair, " My God, can I do nothing 
for her?" 

She turned on him like lightning, " You can do 
anything : everything. You can restore us both to 
our friends. You can save my life, my reason. 
For that will go first, I think. What had I done ? 
what had I ever done since I was born, to be so 

brought down ? Was ever an English lady ? *' 

And with that her white teeth clicked together con- 
vulsively. " Do ! " said she, darting back to the 
point as swiftly as she had rushed away from it. 
" Why put down that ; and leave ofi* inventing fifty 
little trumpery things for me, and do one great 
thing instead. Oh, do not fritter that great mind 
of yours away in painting and patching my prison ; 
but bring it all to bear on getting me out of my 
prison. Call sea and land to our rescue. Let 
them know a poor girl is here in unheard-of, un- 
fathomable misery: here, in the middle of this 
awful ocean." 

Hazel sighed deeply. " No ships seem to pass 
within sight of us," he muttered. 

" What does that matter to you ? You are not a 
common man ; you are an Inventor. Eouse all the 
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powers of your mind. There must be some way. 
Think for me. Think ! Think ! — or my blood will 
be on your head." 

Hazel turned pale and put his head ill his hands, 
and tried to think. 

She leaned towards him with great flashing eyes 
of purest hazel. 

The problem dropped from his lips a syllable at 
a time. " To diffuse — intelligence — a hundred 
leagues from a fixed point — an island ? " 

She leaned towards him with flashing expectant 
eyes. 

But he groaned, and said ; *' That seems impos- 
sible." 

** Then trample on it/* said she, brfnging his own 
words against him; for she used to remember all 
he said to her in the day, and ponder it at night. 
" Trample on it, subdue it, or never speak to me 
again. Ah, I am an ungrateful wretch to speak 
harshly to you. It is my misery, not Me. Good, 
kind, Mr. Hazel, pray, pray, pray, bring all the 
powers of that great mind to bear on this one thing, 
and save a poor girl, to whom you have been so 
kind, so considerate, so noble, so delicate, so for- 
bearing; now save me from despair I" 
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Hysterical sobs cut her short here^ and Hazel, 
whose loving heaii she had almost torn out of his 
body, could only falter out in a broken voice, that 
he would obey her. ** I'll work no more for you at 
present," said he, "sweet as it has been. I will 
think instead. I will go this moment beneath the 
stars and think all night/^ 

The young woman was now leaning her head 
languidly back against one of the trees, weak as 
water after her passion. He cast a look of ineffable 
love and pity on her, and withdrew slowly to think 
beneath the tranquil stars. 

Love has set men hard tasks in his time. 
Whether this was a light one, our readers shall 
decide. 

To DIFFUSE INTELLIGENCE FROM A FIXED ISLAND 
OVER A HUNDRED LEAGUES OF OCEAN. 



CHAPTER V. 



The perplexity into which Hazel was thrown by 
the outburst of his companion, rendered him unable 
to reduce her demand at once to an intelligible 
form. For some moments he seriously employed 
his mind on the problem until it assumed this 
shape. 

Firstly: I do not know where this island is, 
having no means of ascertaining either its latitude 
or longitude. 

Secondly: If I had such a description of its 
locality, how might the news be conveyed beyond 
the limits of the place ? 

As the wildness of Helen's demand broke upon 
his mind, he smiled sadly, and sat down upon the 
bank of the little river, near his boat-house, and 
buried his head in his hands. Presently he heard 
a soft rustle near him; and looked up. To his 
surprise, she stood beside him* 

VOL. II. / Q 
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" Mr. Hazel/' she said, hurriedly — her voice was 
husky, — " do not mind what I have said. I am 
unreasonable ; and I am sure I ought to feel 
obliged to you for all the " 

Hazel tried to check the utterance of her apo- 
logy ; but, ere he could master his voice, the girl's 
cold and constrained features seemed to melt. She 
turned away, wrung her hands, and, with a sharp 
quivering cry, she broke forth : 

" Oh, sir ! oh, Mr. Hazel ! do forgive me. I am 
not ungrateful, indeed, indeed, I am not ; but I am 
mad with despair. Judge me with compassion. 
At this moment, those who are very very dear to 
me are awaiting my arrival in London ; and when 
they learn the loss of the Proserpine, how great will 
be their misery! Well, that misery is added to 
mine. Then my poor papa: he will never know 
how much he loved me until this news reaches him. 
And to think that I am dead to them, yet living 
living here helplessly, helplessly. Dear, dear, 
Arthur, how you will suffer for my sake. Oh, 
papa, papa ! shall I never see you again ? " and she 
wept bitterly. 

" I am helpless either to aid or to console you. 
Miss Eolleston. By the act of a Divine Provi- 
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dence, you were cast upon this desolate shore, and 
hy the same Will I was appointed to serve and to 
provide for your welfare. I pray God that He will 
give me health and strength to assist you/' 

She looked timidly at him for a moment, then 
slowly regained her hut. He had spoken coldly, 
and with dignity. She felt humbled, the more so, 
that he had only bowed his acknowledgment to her 
apology. 

For more than an hour she watched him, as he 
paced up and down between the boat-house and the 
shore ; then she shrank into her bed, after gently 
closing the door. 

The following morning Helen was surprised to 
see the boat riding at anchor in the surf, and Hazel 
busily engaged on her trim. He was soon on 
shore, and by her side. 

" I am afraid I must leave you for a day. Miss 
EoUeston," he said. " I wish to make a circuit of 
the island ; indeed, I ought to have done so many 
days ago." 

" Is such an expedition necessary ? Surely you 
have had enough of the sea." 

"It is very necessary. It is the first step to- 
wards announcing to all passing vessels our 
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presence in ibis place. I have commenced operations 
already. See on yonder bluflf, which I have called 
Telegraph Point, I have mounted the boat's ensign, 
and now it floats from the top of the tree beside the 
bonfire. Do you see that pole I have shipped on 
board the boat ? that is intended as a signal, which 
shall be exhibited on your great palm-tree. The 
flag will then stand for a signal on the northern 
coast, and the palm-tree, thus accoutred, will serve 
for a similar purpose on the western extremity of 
the island. As I pass along the southern and 
eastern shores, I propose to select spots where 
some mark can be erected, such as may, be visible 
to ships at sea." 

" But will they remark such signals ? " 

** Be assured they will, if they come within sight 
of the place." 

Hazel knew that there was little chance of 
such an event; but it was something not to be 
neglected. 

Helen felt rather disappointed that no trace of 
the emotion he displayed on the previous night 
remained in his manner, or in the expression of his 
face. She bowed her permission to him rather 
haughtily, and sat down to breakfast on some baked 
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yams, and some rough oysters, which he had raked 
up from the bay while bathing that morning. The 
young man had regained an elasticity of bearing, an 
independence of tone, to which she was not at all 
accustomed; his manners were always soft and 
deferential ; but his expression was more firm, and 
she felt that the reins had been gently removed 
from her possession, and there was a will to guide 
her which she was bound to acknowledge and 
obey. 

She did not argue in this wise, for it is not 
human to reason and to feel at the same moment. 
But she felt instinctively that the man was quietly 
asserting his superiority, and the result will 
appear. 

Hazel went about his work briskly ; the boat was 
soon laden with every requisite. Helen watched 
these preparations askance, vexed with the expe- 
dition which she had urged him to make. Then 
she fell to reflecting on the change that seemed to 
have taken place in her character; she, who was 
once so womanly, so firm, so reasonable, — why 
had she become so petulant, childish, and ca- 
pricious ? 

The sail was set, and all ready to run the cutter 
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into the snrf of the rising tide, when, taking a 
sadden resolution, as it were, Helen came rapidly 
down, and said, " I will go with you, if you please," 
half in command, half in doubt. Hazel looked a 
little surprised, but very pleased; and then she 
added, " I hope I shall not be in your way." 

He assured her, on the contrary, that she might 
be of great assistance to him; and now, with 
doubled alacrity, he ran out the little vessel and 
leaped into the prow as she danced over the waves. 
He taught her how to bring the boat's head roimd 
with the help of an oar, and when all was snug, left 
her at the helm. The wind being southerly, he 
had decided to pass to the west, and so they opened 
the sea about half a mile from the shore. 

For about three miles it consisted of a line of 
oluffs, cleft at intervals by small narrow bays, the 
precipitous sides of which were lined with dense 
foliage. Into these fissures the sea entered with a 
mournful sound, that died away as it crept up the 
yellow sands with which these nooks were carpeted. 
An exclamation from Helen attracted his attention 
to the horizon on the north-west, where a long line 
of breakers glittered in the sun. A reef or low 
sandy bay appeared to exist in that direction about 
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fifteen miles away, and something more than a mile 
in length. As they proceeded, he marked roughly 
on the side of his tin haler, with the point of a pin 
borrowed from Helen, the form of the coast line. 

An hour and a half brought them to the north- 
western extremity of the island. As they cleared 
the shelter of the land, the southerly breeze coming 
with some force across the open sea caught the 
cutter, and she lay over in a way to inspire Helen 
with alarm ; she was about to let go the tiller, when 
Hazel seized it, accidentally enclosing her hand 
under the grasp of his own, as he pressed the tiller 
hard to port. 

" Steady, please ; don't relinquish your hold ; it 
is all right— no fear,'' he cried, as he kept his eye 
on their sail. 

He held this course for a mile or more, and then 
judging that with a long tack he could weather the 
southerly side of the island, he put the boat about. 
He took occasion to explaih to Helen Low this 
operation was necessary, and she learned the 
alphabet of navigation. The western end of their 
little land now lay before them ; it was about three 
miles in breadth. For two miles the bluff coast 
line continued unbroken; then a deep bay, a mile 
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in width and two miles in depth, was made by a 
long tongue of sand projecting westerl}''; on its 
extremity grew the gigantic palm, well recognised 
as Helen's landmark. The sandy shore was dotted 
with multitudes of dark objects. Ere long, these 
objects were seen to be in motion, and, pointing 
them out to Helen, with a smile, Hazel said: 
"Beware, Miss Eolleston, yonder are your bug- 
bears — and in some force too. Those dark masses, 
moving upon the hillocks of sand, or rolling on 
the surf, are sea-lions — the phoca leonina, or lion- 
seal." 

Helen strained her eyes to distinguish the forms, 
but only descried the dingy objects. While thus 
engaged, she allowed the cutter to fall off a little^ 
and, ere Hazel had resumed his hold upon the 
tiller, they were fairly in the bay ; the great palm- 
tree on their starboard-bow. 

*' You seem determined to make the acquaintance 
of your nightmares," he remarked ; " you perceive 
that we are embayed." 

At this moment, something dark bulged up close 
beside her in the sea, and the rounded back of a 
monster rolled over and disappeared. Hazel let 
drop the sail, for they were now fairly in the smooth 
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water of the bay, and close to the sandy spit ; the 
gigantic stem of the palm-tree was on their quarter, 
about half a mile oflf. 

He took to the oars, and rowed slowly towards 
the shore. A small seal rose behind the boat and 
followed them, playing with the blade, its gambols 
resembling that of a kitten. He pointed out to 
Helen the mild expression of the creature's face, 
and assured her that all this tribe were harmless 
animals, and susceptible of domestication. The 
cub swam up to the boat quite fearlessly, and he 
touched its head gently; he encouraged her to do 
the like, but she shrank from its contact. They 
were now close ashore, and Hazel throwing out his 
anchor in two feet of water, prepared to land the 
beam of wood he had brought to decorate the 
palm-tree as a signal. 

The huge stick was soon heaved over-board, and 
he leaped after it. He towed it to the nearest 
landing to the tree, and dragged it high up on 
shore. Scarcely had he disposed it conveniently, 
intending to return in a day or two, with the means 
of affixing it in a prominent and remarkable man- 
ner, in the form of a spar across the trunk of the 
palm, when a cry from Helen recalled him. A 
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large number of the sea^lions were coasting qnietl}' 
down the surf towards the boat ; indeed, a dozen of 
them had made their appearance around it. 

Hazel shouted to her not to fear, and desiring 
that her alarm should not spread to the swarm, he 
passed back quietly but rapidly. When he reached 
the water, three or four of the animals were already 
floundering between him and the boat. He waded 
slowly towards one of them, and stood beside it. 
The man and the creature looked quietly at each 
other, and then the seal rolled over, with a snuffling, 
self-satisfied air, vrinking its soft eyes with immense 
complacency. 

Helen, in her alarm, could not resist a smile at 
this conclusion of so terrible a demonstration ; for, 
with all their gentle expression, the tusks of the 
brute looked formidable. But, when she saw Hazel 
pushing them aside, and patting a cub on the back, 
she recovered her courage completely. 

Then he took to his oars again; and, aided by 
the tide, which was now on the ebb, he rowed 
round the south-western extremity of the island. 
He found the water here, as he anticipated, very 
shallow. 

It was midday when they were fairly on the 
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southern coast ; and, now sailing with the wind aft, 
the cutter ran through the water at racing speed. 
Fearing that some reefs or rocky formations might 
exist in their course, he reduced sail, and kept 
away from the shore — about a mile. At this dis- 
tance he was better able to see inland, and mark 
down the accidence of its formation. 

The southern coast was uniform, and Helen said 
it resembled the cliffs of the Kentish or Sussex 
coast of England, only the English white was here 
replaced by the pale volcanic grey. It was plain 
that the water-shed of the island was all northward. 
After some miles of this they approached the 
eastern end, where rose the circular moimtain of 
which mention has been already made. This emi- 
nence had evidently at one time been detached from 
the rest of the land to which it was now joined by a 
neck of swamp about a mile and a half in breadth, 
and two miles in length. 

Hazel proposed to reconnoitre this part of the 
shore nearly, and ran the boat close in to land* 
The reeds or canes with which this bog was densely 
clothed grew in a dark spongy soil. Here and there 
this waste was dotted with ragged trees which he 
recognised as the cypress : from their gaimt branches 
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hung a black, funereal kind of weeper, a kind of 
moss, resembling iron grey horsehair both in tex- 
ture and uses, though not so long in the staple. 

This parasite. Hazel explained to Helen, was 
very common in such marshy ground, and was the 
death flag hung out by Nature to warn man that 
malaria and fever were the invisible and inalienable 
inhabitants of that fatal neighbourhood. 

Looking narrowly along the low shore for some 
good landing, where under shelter of a tree they 
might repose for an hour, and spread their midday 
repast, they discovered an opening in the reeds, a 
kind of lagoon or bayou, extending into the morass 
between the high lands of the island and the circu- 
lar mountain, but close under the base of the latter. 
This inlet he i)roposed to explore, and accordingly 
the sail was taken down and the cutter was poled 
into the narrow creek. The water here was so 
shallow that the keel slid over the quicksand into 
which the oar sank freely. The creek soon became 
narrow, the water deeper, and of a blacker colour, 
and the banks more densely covered with canes. 
These grew to the height of ten and twelve feet, 
and as close as wheat in a thick crop. The air felt 
dank and heavy, and hummed with myriads of 
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insects. The black water became so deep and the 
bottom so sticky that Hazel took to the oars again. 
The creek narrowed as they proceeded, until it 
proved scarcely wide enough to admit of his work- 
ing the boat. The height of the reeds hindered 
the view on either side. Suddenly, however, and 
after proceeding very slowly through the bends of 
the canal, these decreased in height and density, 
and the voyagers emerged into an open space of 
about five acres in extent, a kind of oasis in this 
reedy desert, created by a mossy mound which 
arose amidst the morass, and afforded firm footing, 
of which a grove of trees and innumerable shrubs 
availed themselves. Helen uttered an exclamation 
of delight as this island of foliage in a sea of reeds 
met her eyes, that had been famished with the arid 
monotony of the brake. 

They soon landed. 

Helen insisted on the preparations for their meal 
heing left to her, and having selected a sheltered 
spot, she was soon busy with their frugal food. 
Hazel surveyed the spot, and selecting a red cedar, 
was soon seated forty feet above her head; making 
a topographical survey of the neighbourhood. He 
found that the boyou by which they had entered 
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continued its course to the northern shore, thus 
cutting o£f the mountain or easterly end, and form- 
ing of it a separate island. A quarter of a mile 
farther on the bayou or canal parted, forming two 
streams, of which that to the left seemed the main 
channel. This he determined to follow. Turning 
to the west, that is towards their home, he saw at a 
distance of two miles a crest of hills broken into 
cliffs, which defined the limit of the main-land. 
The sea had at one time occupied the site where 
the morass now stood. These cliffs formed a range, 
extending from north to south; their precipitous 
sides clothed here and there with trees, marked 
where the descent was broken by platforms. Be- 
tween him and this range the morass extended. 
Hazel took note of three places where the descent 
from these hills into the marsh could, he believed, 
most readily be made. 

On the eastern side, and close above him, arose 
the peculiar mountain. Its form was that of a 
truncated cone, and its sides densely covered with 
trees of some size. 

The voice of Helen called him from his perch, 
and he descended quickly, leaping into a mass of 
brushwood growing at the foot of his tree. Helen 
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stood a few yards from him, in admiration, before a 
large shrub. 

" Look, Mr. Hazel, what a singular production,'' 
said the girl, as she stooped to examine the plant. 
It bore a number of red flowers, each growing out 
of a fruit like a prickly pear. These flowers were 
in various stages: some were just opening like 
tulips; others, more advanced, had expanded like 
umbrellas, and quite overlapped the fruit, keeping 
it from sun and dew ; others had served their turn 
in that way, and been withered by the sun's rays. 
But, wherever this was the case, the fruit had also 
burst open and displayed or discharged its contents, 
and those contents looked like seeds ; but on nar- 
rower inspection proved to be little insects with 
pink transparent wings, and bodies of incredibly 
vivid crimson. 

Hazel examined the fruit and flowers very care- 
fully, and stood rapt, transfixed. 

" It must be ! — and it is ! " said he, at last. 
"Well, I*m glad I*ve not died without seeing it." 

"What is it?" said she. 

"One of the most valuable productions of the 
earth. It is cochineal. This is the Tunal tree." 

"Oh! indeed," said Helen, indifferently ; "cochi- 
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neal is used for a dye ; but as it is not probable we 
shall require to dye anything, the discovery seems 
to me more curious than useful." 

"You wanted some ink. This pigment, mixed 
with lime-juice, will form a beautiful red ink." 

He asked her to hold her handkerchief under a 
bough of the Tunal tree, where the fruit was ripe. 
He then shook the bough. Some insects fell at 
once into the cloth. A great number rose and 
buzzed a little in the sun not a yard from where 
they were born; but the sun dried their blood 
80 promptly that they soon fell dead in the hand- 
kerchief. Those that the sun so killed went 
through three phases of colour before their eyes. 
They fell down black or nearly. They whitened 
on the cloth : and after that came gradually to their 
final colour, a flaming crimson. The insects thus 
treated, appeared the most vivid of all. 

They soon secured about half a tea-cup full; 
rolled them up, and put them away : then they sat 
down and made a very hearty meal, for it was now 
past two o'clock. They re-entered the boat, and 
passing once more into the morass they found the 
channel of the bayou as it approached the northern 
shore less difficult of navigation. The bottom 
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became sandy and hard, and the presence of trees 
in the swamp proved that spots of terra firma were 
more frequent. Bat the water shallowed, and, as 
they opened the shore, he saw with great vexation 
that the tide in receding had left the bar at the 
mouth of the canal visible in some paints. He 
pushed on, however, until the boat grounded. This 
was a sad affair. There lay the sea not fifty yards 
ahead. Hazel leaped out, and examined and forded 
the channel, which at this place was about two 
hundred feet wide. He found a narrow passage 
near the eastern side, and to this he towed the 
boat. Then he begged Miss EoUeston to land, and 
relieved the boat of the mast, sail, and oars. Thus 
lightened, he dragged her into the passage; but 
the time occupied in these preparations had been 
also occupied by Nature — the tide had receded, and 
the cutter stuck immovably in the water-way, about 
six fathoms short of deeper water. 

"What is to be done now?" inquired Helen, 
when Hazel returned to her side, panting, but 
cheerful. 

" We must await the rising of the tide. I fear 
we are imprisoned here for three hours at least." 

There was no help for it. Helen made light of 
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the misfortune. The spot where they had landed 
was enclosed between the two issues of the lagoon. 
They walked along the shore to the more easterly, 
and the narrower canal, and on arriving, Hazel 
found to his great annoyance that there was ample 
water to have floated the cutter had he selected 
that, the least promising road. He suggested a 
return by the road they came, and, passing into 
the other canal, by that to reach the sea. They 
hurried back, but found by this time the tide had 
left the cutter high and dry on the sand. So they 
had no choice but to wait. 

Having three hours to spare. Hazel asked Miss 
BoUeston's permission to ascend the mountain. 
The ascent was too rugged and steep for her 
powers, and the sea-shore and adjacent groves 
would find her ample amusement during his 
absence. She accompanied him to the bank of 
the smaller lagoon, which he forded, and waving 
an adieu to her he plunged into the dense wood 
with which the sides of the mountain were clothed. 

She waited some time, and then she heard his 
voice shouting to her from the heights above. The 
mountain top was about three quarters of a mile 
from where she stood, but seemed much nearer. 
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She turned back towards the boat, walking slowly, 
but paused as a faint and distant cry again reached 
her ear. It was not repeated, and then she entered 
the grove. 

The ground beneath her feet was soft with 
velvety moss, and the dark foliage of the trees 
rendered the air cool and deliciously fragrant. 
After wandering for some time, she regained the 
edge of the grove near the boat, and selecting 
a spot at the foot of an aged cypress, she sat down 
with her back against its trunk. Then she took 
out Arthur's letter, and began to read those im- 
passioned sentences: as she read she sighed deeply. 
But she detected herself pitying Arthur's condition 
more than she regretted her own. She fell into 
reverie, and from reverie into a drowsy languor. 
How long she remained in this state she could not 
remember, but a slight rustle overhead recalled her 
senses. Believing it to be a bird moving in the 
branches, she was resigning herseK again to rest 
when she became sensible of a strange emotion, a 
conviction that something was watching her with 
a fixed gaze. She cast her eyes around, but saw 
nothing. She looked upwards. From the tree 
immediately above her lap depended a snake, its 
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tail coiled around a dead branch. The reptile hung 
straight, its eyes fixed like two rubies upon Helen's, 
as very slowly it let itself down by its uncoiling tail. 
Now its head was on a level with hers ; in another 
moment it must drop into her lap. 
She was paralysed. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Afteb toiling up a rugged and steep ascent, 
encumbered with blocks of grey stone, of which the 
island seemed to be formed, forcing his way over 
fallen trees and through the tangled undergrowth 
of a species of wild vine, which abounded on the 
mountain side. Hazel stopped to breathe and peer 
around, as well as the dense foliage permitted. He 
was up to his waist in scrub, and the stiff leaves 
of the bayonet plant rendered caution necessary in 
walking. At moments, through the dense foliage, 
he caught a glisten of the sea. The sun was in the 
north behind him, and by this alone he guided his 
road due southerly and upward. Once only he 
found a small cleared space about an acre in extent, 
and here it was he uttered the cry Helen heard. 
He waited a few moments in the hope to hear her 
voice in reply, but it did not reach him. Again 
he mounted upward, and now the ascent became 
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at times so arduous that more than once he ahnost 
resolved to relinquish, or, at least to defer his task ; 
but a moment's rest recaUed him to himself, and he 
was one not easily baffled by difficulty or labour, so 
he toiled on until he judged the summit ought to 
have been reached. After pausing to take breath 
and counsel, he fancied that he had borne too much 
to the left, the ground to his right appeared to rise 
more than the path that he was pursuing, which 
had become level, and he concluded, that, instead 
of ascending, he was circling the mountain top. 
He turned aside, therefore, and after ten minutes' 
hard climbing he was pushing through a thick 
and high scrub, when the earth seemed to give 
way beneath him, and he fell — ^into an abyss. 

He was engulphed. He fell from bush to bush 
—down — down — scratch— rip — ^plump! until he 
lodged in a prickly bush, more winded than hurt. 
Out of this he crawled, only to discover himself 
thus landed in a great and perfectly circular plaiji 
of about thirty acres in extent, or about 360 yards 
in diameter. In the centre was a lake, also 
circular : the broad belt of shore around this lake 
was covered with rich grass, level as a bowling- 
green, and all this again was surrounded by a 
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nearly perpendicular cliflC, down which indeed he 
had fallen : this cliflf was thickly clothed with 
shrubs and trees. 

Hazel recognised the crater of an extinct 
volcano. 

On examining the lake he found the waters 
impregnated with volcanic products. Its bottom 
was formed of asphaltum. Having made a circuit 
of the shores, he perceived on the westerly side — 
that next the island — a break in the cliff; and on 
a narrow examination he discovered an outlet. It 
appeared to him that the lake at one time had 
emptied its waters through this ancient water- 
course. The descent here was not only gradual, 
but the old river bed was tolerably free from 
obstructions, especially of the vegetable kind. 

He made his way rapidly downwards, and in half 
an hour reached marshy ground. The cane brake 
now lay before him. On his left he saw the sea 
on the south, about a third of a mile. He knew 
that to the right must be the sea on the north, 
about half a mile or so. He bent his way thither. 
The edge of the swamp was very clear, and, though 
somewhat spongy, afforded good walking unimpeded. 
As he approached the spot where he judged the 
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boat to be, the underwood thickened, the trees 
again interlaced their arms, and he had to struggle 
through the foliage. At length he struck the 
smaller lagoon, and followed its course to the 
shore, where he had previously crossed. In a few 
moments he reached the boat, and was pleased to 
find her afloat. The rising tide had even moved 
her a few feet back into the canal. 

Hazel shouted to apprise Miss Eolleston of his 
return, and then proceeded to restore the mast to 
its place, and replace the rigging and the oars. 
This occupied some little time. He felt surprised 
that she had not appeared. He shouted again. 
No reply. 




CHAPTER VII. 



Hazel advanced hurriedly into the grove, which 
he hunted thoroughly, but without effect. He 
satisfied himseK that she could not have quitted 
the spot, since the marsh enclosed it on one side, 
the canals on the second and thirds the sea on the 
fourth. He returned to the boat more surprised 
than anxious. He waited awhile, and again shouted 
her name — stopped — ^listened — no answer. 

Yet surely Helen could not have been more than 
a hundred yards from where he stood. His heart 
beat with a strange sense of apprehension. He 
heard nothing but the rustling of the foliage and 
the sop of the waves on the shore, as the tide crept 
up the shingle. As his eyes roved in every direc- 
tion, he caught sight of something white near the 
foot of a withered cypress tree, not fifty yards from 
where he stood. He approached the bushes in 
which the tree was partially concealed on that side, 
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and quickly recognised a portion of Helen's dress. 
He ran towards her — burst through the underwood, 
and gained the enclosure. She was sitting there, 
asleep, as he conjectured, her back leaning against 
the trunk. He contemplated her thus for one 
moment, and then he advanced, about to awaken 
her ; but was struck speechless. Her face was ashy 
pale, her eyes open and widely distended; her 
bosom heaved slowly. Hazel approached rapidly, 
and called to her. 

Her eyes never moved, not a limb stirred. She 
sat glaring forward. On her lap was coiled a snake 
— ^grey — mottled with muddy green. 

Hazel looked round and selected a branch of the 
dead tree, about three feet in length. Armed with 
this, he advanced slowly to the reptile. It was very 
quiet, thanks to the warmth of her lap. He pointed 
the stick at it ; the vermin lifted its head, and its 
tail began to quiver; then it darted at the stick, 
throwing itself its entire length. Hazel retreated, 
the snake coiled again, and again darted. By 
repeating this process four or five times, he enticed 
the creature away ; and then availing himself of a 
moment before it could recoil, he struck it a smart 
blow on the neck. 
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When Hazel turned to Miss Eolleston, he found 
her still fixed in the attitude into which terror had 
transfixed her. The poor girl had remained 
motionless for an hour, under the terrible fascina- 
tion of the reptile, comatized. He spoke to her, 
but a quick spasmodic action of her throat, and a 
quivering of her hands, alone responded. The 
sight of her suffering agonised him beyond expres- 
sion, but he took her hands, — ^he pressed them, for 
they were icy cold, — ^he called piteously on her 
name. But she seemed incapable of effort. Then 
stooping he raised her tenderly in his arms, and 
carried her to the boat, where he laid her, still 
unresisting and incapable. 

With trembling limbs and weak hands, he 
launched the cutter; and they were once more 
afloat and bound homeward. 

He dipped the baler into the fresh water he had 
brought with him for their daily supply, and dashed 
it on her forehead. This he repeated until he 
perceived that her breathing became less painful and 
more rapid. Then he raised her a little, and her 
head rested upon his arm. When they reached the 
entrance of the bay he was obliged to pass it, for 
the wind being still southerly, he coidd not enter 
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by the north gate, but came round and ran in by the 
western passage, the same by which they had left 
the same morning. 

Hazel bent over Helen, and whispered tenderly 
that they were at home. She answered by a sob. 
In half an hour, the keel grated on the sand, near 
the boat-house. Then he asked her if she were 
strong enough to reach her hut. She raised her 
head, but she felt dizzy; he helped her to land ; all 
power had forsaken her limbs ; her head sank on 
his shoulder, and his arm, wound round her lithe 
figure, alone prevented her falling helplessly at his 
feet. Again he raised her in his arms and bore her 
to the hut. Here he laid her down on her bed, and 
stood for a moment beside her, unable to restrain 
his tears. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



It was a wretched and anxious night for Hazel. 
He watched the hut, without the courage to 
approach it. That one moment of weakness which 
occurred to him on board the Proserpine when he 
had allowed Helen to perceive the nature of his 
feelings towards her, had rendered all his actions 
open to suspicion. He dared not exhibit towards 
her any sympathy — ^he might not extend to her the 
most ordinary civility. If she fell ill, if fever 
supervened ! how could he nurse her, attend upon 
her ? His touch must have a significance, he knew 
that; for^ as he bore her insensible form, he em- 
braced rather than carried the precious burthen. 
Could he look upon her in her suffering without 
betraying his forbidden love ? And then would not 
his attentions afflict more than console ? 

Chewing the cud of such bitter thoughts, he 
passed the night, without noticing the change which 
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Tvas taking place over the island. The sun rose; 
and this awakened him from his reverie, which had 
replaced sleep ; he looked around, and then became 
sensible of the warnings in the air. 

The sea-birds flew about vaguely and absurdly, 
and seemed sporting in currents of wind ; yet there 
was but little wind down below. Presently clouds 
came flying over the sky, and blacker masses 
gathered on the horizon. The sea changed colour. 

Hazel knew the weather was breaking. The wet 
season was at hand — the moment when fever, if 
such an invisible inhabitant there was on that 
island, would visit them. In a few hours the rain 
would be upon them, and he reproached himself 
with want of care in the construction of the hut. 
For some hours he hovered around it, before he 
ventured to approach the door, and call to Helen. 
He thought he heard her voice faintly, and he 
entered. She lay there as he had placed her. 

Hazel took her unresisting hand, which he would 
have given a world to press. He felt her pulse ; it 
was weak, but slow. Her hand dropped helplessly 
when he released it. 

Leaving the hut quietly, but hastily, he descended 
the hill to the rivulet, which he crossed. About 
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half a mile above the boat-house the stream forked, 
one of its branches coming from the west, the other 
from the east. Between this latter branch and 
Terrapin Wood, was a stony hill; to this spot 
Hazel went, and fell to gathering a handful of 
poppies. When he had obtained a sufficient quan- 
tity he returned to the boat-house, made a small fire 
of chips, and filling his tin baler with water, he set 
down the poppies to boil. When the liquor was 
cool, he measured out a portion and drank it. 
In about twenty minutes his temples began to 
throb, a sensation which was rapidly followed by 
nausea. 

It was mid- day before he recovered from the 
effects of his experiment sufficiently to take food. 
Then he waited for two hours, and felt much 
restored. He stole to the hut and looked in. 
Helen lay there as he had left her. He stooped 
over her : her eyes were half-closed, and she turned 
them slowly upon him ; her lips moved a little — 
that was all. He felt her pulse again ; it was still 
weaker, and slower. He rose and went away, and 
regaining the boat-house, he measured out a portion 
of the poppy liquor, one-third of the dose he had 
previously taken, and drank it. No head-ache or 
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nausea succeeded : he felt his ' pulse ; it became 
quick and violent, while a sense of numbness over- 
came him, and he slept. It was but for a few 
minutes. He awoke with a throbbing brow, and 
some sickness ; but with a sense of delight at the 
heart, for he had found an opiate, and prescribed its 
quantity. 

He drained the liquor away from the poppy 
leaves, and carried it to the hut. Measuring with 
great care a small quantity, he lifted the girl's head 
and placed it to her lips. She drank it mechani- 
cally. Then he watched beside her, until her 
breathing and her pulse changed in character. She 
slept. He turned aside then, and buried his face 
in his hands and prayed fervently for her life — 
prayed as we pray for the daily bread of the heart. 
He prayed and waited. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The next morning, when Helen awoke, she was 
still weak; her head ached, but she was her- 
self. Hazel had made a broth for her from the 
fleshy part of a turtle ; this greatly revived her, 
and, by mid-day, she was able to sit up. Having 
seen that her wants were within her reach, he left 
her ; but she heard him busily engaged on the roof 
of her hut. 

On his return, he explained to her his fears that 
the structure was scarcely as weather-proof as he 
desired; and he anticipated hourly the commence- 
ment of the rainy season. Helen smiled and 
pointed to the sky, which here was clear and bright. 
But Hazel shook his head doubtingly. The wet 
season would commence probably with an atmo- 
spheric convulsion, and then settle down to uninter- 
rupted rain. Helen refused obstinately to believe 
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in more rain than they had experienced on board 
the boat — a genial shower. 

" You will see," replied Hazel. " If you do not 
change your views within the next three days, then 
call me a false prophet." 

The following day passed, and Helen recovered 
more strength, but still was too weak to walk ; but 
she employed herself, at Hazel's request, in making 
a rope of cocoa-nut fibre, some forty yards long. 
This he required to fish up the spar to a sufficient 
height on the great palm-tree, and bind it firmly in 
its place. While she worked nimbly, he employed 
himself in gathering a store of such things as they 
would require during the coming wintry season. 
She watched him with a smile, but he persevered. 
So that day passed. The next morning the rope 
was finished. Helen was not so well, and was 
about to help herself to the poppy liquor, when 
Hazel happily stopped her hand in time; he 
showed her the exact dose necessary, and explained 
minutely the eflfects of a larger draught. Then 
he shouldered the rope, and set out for Palm-tree 
Point. 

He was absent about six hours, of which Helen 
slept four. And for two, which seemed very 
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long, she ruminated. What was she thinking of 
that made her smile and weep at the same mo- 
ment ? and she looked so impatiently towards the 
door. 

He entered at last, very fatigued. It was eleven 
miles to the Point and back. While eating his 
frugal supper, he gave her a detail of his day's ad- 
ventures. Strange to say, he had not seen a 
single seal on the sands. He described how he 
had tied one end of her rope to the middle of the 
spar, and with the other between his teeth, he 
climbed the great palm. For more than an hour 
he toiled ; he gained its top, passed the rope over 
one of its branches, and hauled up the spar to about 
eighty feet above the ground ; then descending with 
the other end, he wound the rope spirally round 
and round the tree, thus binding to its trunk the 
first twenty feet by which the spar hung from the 
branch. 

She listened very carelessly, he thought, and be- 
trayed little interest in this enterprise which had 
cost him so much labour and fatigue. 

When he had concluded, she was silent awhile, 
and then, looking up quickly, said, to his great 

surprise, — 
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''I think I may increase the dose of your 
medicine there. You are mistaken in its power. 
I am sure I can take four times what you gave 
me. 

"Indeed you are mistaken," he answered, 
quickly. "I gave you the extreme measure you 
can take with safety." 

" How do you know that ? you can only guess 
at its effects. At any rate, I shall try it." 

Hazel hesitated, and then confessed that he had 
made a little experiment on himself before risking 
its effects upon her. 

Helen looked up at him as he said this so simply 
and quietly. Her great eyes filled with an angelic 
light. Was it admiration ? Was it thankfulness ? 
Her bosom heaved, and her lips quivered. It was 
but a moment, and she felt glad that Hazel had 
turned away from her and saw nothing. 

A long silence followed this little episode, when 
she was aroused from her reverie. 

Patter — pat — ^pat — spatter. 

She looked up. 

Pat — spatter — ^patter. 

Their eyes met. It was the rain. Hazel only 
smiled a little, and ran down to his boat-house, to 
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see that all was right there, and then returned with 
a large bundle of chips, with which he made a fire, 
for the sky had darkened overhead. Gusts of wind 
ran along the water; it had become suddenly 
chilly. They had almost forgotten the feel of wet 
weather. 

Ere the fire had kindled, the rain came down 
in torrents, and the matted roof being resonant^ 
they heard it strike here and there above their 
heads. 

Helen sat down on her little stool and reflected. 

In that hut were two persons. One had foretold 
this, and feared it, and provided against it. The 
other had said petulantly it was a bugbear. 

And now the rain was pattering, and the Prophet 
was on his knees making her as comfortable as he 
could in spite of all, and was not the man to re- 
mind her he had foretold it. 

She pondered his character while she watched 
his movements. He put down his embers, then he 
took a cocoa-pod out from the wall, cut it in slices 
with his knife, and made a fine clear fire ; then he 
ran out again, in spite of Helen's remonstrance, and 
brought a dozen large scales of the palm-tree. It 
was all the more cheering for the dismal scene with- 
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out and the pattering of the rain on the resounding 
roof. 

But, thanks to Hazel's precaution, the hut proved 
weather-tight; of which fact having satisfied him- 
self, he bade her good-night. He was at the door 
when her voice recalled him. 

"Mr. Hazel, I cannot rest this night without 
asking your pardon for all the unkind things I may 
have done and said ; without thanking you humbly 
for your great forbearance and your — ^respect for the 
unhap — ^I mean the unfortunate girl thus cast upon 
your mercy." 

' She held out her hand ; he took it between his 
own, and faintly expressed his gratitude for her 
kindness; and so she sent him away brimful of 
happiness. 

The rain was descending in torrents. She heard 
it, but he did not feel it ; for she had spread her 
angel's wings over his existence, and he regained 
his sheltered boat-house he knew not how. 



CHAPTER X. 



The next day was Sunday. Hazel had kept a 
calendar of the week, and every seventh day was 
laid aside with jealousy, to be devoted to such 
simple reUgious exercises as he could invent. The 
rain still continued, with less violence indeed, but 
without an hour's intermission. After breakfast he 
read to her the exodus of the Israelites, and their 
suflFerings during that desert life. He compared 
those hardships with their own troubles, and 
pointed out to her how their condition presented 
many things to be thankful for. The island was 
fruitful, the climate healthy. They might have 
been cast away on a sandy key or reef, where they 
would have perished slowly and miserably of hunger 
and exposure. Then they were spared to each 
other. Had she been alone there, she could not 
have provided for herself; had he been cast away 
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a solitary man, the island would have been to him 
an intolerable prison. 

In all these reflections Hazel was very guarded 
that no expression should escape him to arouse her 
apprehension. He was so careful of this, that she 
observed his caution and watched his restraint. 
And Helen was thinking more of this than of the 
holy subject on which he was discoursing. The 
disguise he threw over his heart was penetrable to 
the girl's eye. She saw his love in every careful 
word, and employed herself in detecting it under 
his rigid manner. Secure in her own position, she 
could examine him from the loopholes of her soul, 
and take a pleasure in witnessing the suppressed 
happiness she could bestow with a word. She 
did not wonder at her power. The best of women 
have the natural vanity to take for granted the sway 
they assume over the existence which submits to 
them. 

A week passed thus, and Hazel blessed the rain 
that drove them to this sociabilit3\ He had pre- 
pared the bladder of a young seal which had 
drifted ashore dead. This membrane dried in the 
sun formed a piece of excellent parchment, and he 
desired to draw upon it a map of the island. To 
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accomplish this, the first thing was to obtain a good 
red ink from the cochineal, which is crimson. He 
did according to his means. He got one of the tin 
vessels, and filed it till he had obtained a consider- 
able quantity of the metal. This he subjected for 
forty hours to the action of lime-juice. He then 
added the cochineal, and mixed till he obtained a 
fine scarlet. In using it he added a small quantity 
of a hard and pure gum — he had found gum 
abounded in the island. His pen was made from 
an osprey's feather, hundreds of which were strewn 
about the cliffs, and some of these he had already 
secured and dried. 

Placing his tin baler before him, on which he had 
scratched his notes, he drew a map of the island. 

'* What shall we call it ? '' said he. 

Helen paused, and then replied, " Call it * God- 
send * island." 

" So I will," he said, and wrote it down. 

Then they named the places they had seen. The 
reef Helen had discovered off the north-west coast 
they called " White Water Island," because of the 
breakers. Then came ** Seal Bay," " Palm-tree 
Point," " Mount Lookout " (this was the hill due 
south of where they lived). They called the cane 
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brake "Wild Duck Swamp/i and the spot where 
they lunched " Cochineal Clearing." The mountain 
was named " Mount Cavity." 

" But what shall we call the capital of the king- 
dom — this hut ? " said Miss Kolleston, as she leaned 
over him and pointed to the spot. 

" Saint Helen's," said Hazel, looking up ; and he 
wrote it down ere she could object. 

Then there was a little awkward pause, while he 
was busily occupied in filling up some topographical 
details. She turned it off gaily. 

"What are those caterpillars, that you have 
drawn there, sprawling over my kingdom ? '' she 
asked. 

" Caterpillars ! you are complimentary. Miss Eol- 
leston. Those are mountains." 

" Oh, indeed ; and those lines you are now draw- 
ing are rivers, I presume.'^ 

"Yes; let us call this branch of our solitary 
estuary, which runs westward, the Eiver Lea, and 
this, to the east, the River Medway. Is such your 
majesty's pleasure ? " 



CHAPTER XL 



Helen's strength was coining back to her but 
slowly ; she complained of great lassitude and want 
of appetite. But the following day having cleared 
up, the sun shone out with great power and bril- 
liancy. She gladly welcomed the return of the fine 
weather, but Hazel shook his head ; ten days* rain 
was not their portion — the bad weather would 
return, and complete the month or six weeks* winter 
to which nature was entitled. The next evening the 
appearance of the sky confirmed his opinion. The 
sun set like a crimson shield ; gory, and double its 
usual size. It entered into a thick bank of dark 
violet cloud that lay on the horizon, and seemed to 
split the vapour into rays, but of a dusky kind; 
immediately above this crimson, the clouds were of 
a brilliant gold, but higher they were the colour of 
rubies, and went gradually oflf to grey. 

But, as the orb dipped to the horizon, a solid pile 
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of unearthly clouds came up from the south-east ; 
their bodies were singularly and unnaturally black, 
and mottled with copper colour, and hemmed with a 
fiery yellow ; and these infernal clouds towered up 
their heads, pressing forward as if they all strove 
for precedency; it was like Milton's fiends attacking 
the sky. The rate at which they climbed was won- 
derful. The sun set and the moon rose full, and 
showed those angry masses surging upwards and 
jostling each other as they flew. 

Yet below it was dead calm. 

Having admired the sublimity of the scene, and 
seen the full moon rise, but speedily lose her light 
in a brassy halo, they entered the hut, which was 
now the head-quarters, and they supped together 
there. 

While they were eating their little meal, the tops 
of the trees were heard to sigh, so still was every- 
thing else. None the less did those strange clouds 
fly northward, eighty miles an hour. After supper 
Helen sat busy over the fire, where some gum, 
collected by Hazel, resembling india-rubber, was 
boiling; she was preparing to cover a pair of 
poor Welch's shoes, inside and out, with a coat of 
this material, which Hazel believed to be water- 
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proof. She sat in such a position that he could 
watch her. It was a happy evening. She seemed 
content. She had got over her fear of him ; they 
were good comrades if they were nothing more. It 
was happiness to him to be by her side even on 
those terms. He thought of it all as he looked at 
her. How distant she had seemed once to him ; 
what an unapproachable goddess. Yet there she 
was by his side in a hut he had made for her. 

He could not help sipping the soft intoxicating 
draught her mere presence offered him. But by- 
and-by he felt his heart was dissolving within him, 
and he was trifling with danger. He must not look 
on her too long, seated by the fire like a wife. The 
much-enduring man rose, and turned his back upon 
the sight he loved so dearly: he went out at the 
open door intending to close it and bid her good- 
night. But he did not do so, just then; for his 
attention as an observer of nature was arrested by 
the unusual conduct of certain animals. Gannets 
and other sea-birds were running about the opposite 
wood and craning their necks in a strange way. He 
had never seen one enter that wood before. 

Seals and sea-lions were surrounding the slope, 
and crawling about, and now and then plunging 
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into the river, which they crossed with infinite diffi- 
culty, for it was running very high and strong. The 
trees also sighed louder than ever. Hazel turned 
back to tell Miss Eolleston something extraordinary 
was going on. She sat in sight from the river, and, 
as he came towards the hut, he saw her sitting by 
the fire reading. 

He stopped short. Her work lay at her feet: she 
had taken out a letter, and she was reading it by 
the fire. 

As she read it her face was a puzzle. But Hazel 
saw the act alone ; and a dart of ice seemed to go 
through and through him. 

This, then, was her true source of consolation. 
He thought it was so before. He had even reason 
to think so. But, never seeing any palpable proofs, 
he had almost been happy. He turned sick with 
jealous misery, and stood there rooted and frozen. 

Then came a fierce impulse to shut the sight out 
that caused this pain. 

He almost flung her portcullis to, and made his 
hands bleed. But a bleedmg heart does not feel 
scratches. 

" Good-night," said he, hoarsely. 

** Good-night," said she, kindly. 
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And why should she not read his letter? She 
was his affianced bride, bound to him by honour as 
well as inclination. This was the reflection, to 
which, after a sore battle with his loving heart, the 
much-enduring man had to come at last; and he 
had come to it, and was getting back his peace of 
mind, though not his late complacency, and about 
to seek repose in sleep, when suddenly a clap of wind 
came down like thunder, and thrashed the island 
and everything in it. 

All things animate and inanimate seemed to cry 
out as the blow passed. 

Another soon followed, and another, — inter- 
mittent gusts at present, but of such severity that 
not one came without making its mark. 

Birds were driven away like paper ; the sea-lions 
whimpered, and crouched into comers, and huddled 
together, and held each other, whimng. 

Hazel saw but one thing ; the frail edifice he had 
built for the creature he adored. He looked out of 
his boat, and fixed his horror-stricken eyes on it : 
he saw it waving to and fro, yet still firm. But he 
could not stay there. If not in danger she must be 
terrified. He must go and support her. He left 
his shelter, and ran towards her hut. With a whoop 
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and a scream another blast tore through the wood, 
and caught him. He fell, dug his hands into the 
soil, and clutched the earth. While he was in that 
position, he heard a sharp crack ; he looked up in 
dismay, and saw that one of Helen's trees had 
broken like a carrot, and the head was on the 
ground leaping about; while a succession of hor- 
rible sounds of crashing, and rending, and tearing, 
showed the frail hut was giving way on every side ; 
racked and riven, and torn to pieces. Hazel, though 
a stout man, uttered cries of terror death would 
never have drawn from him ; and, with a desperate, 
headlong rush, he got to the place where the bower 
had been ; but now it was a prostrate skeleton, with 
the mat roof flapping like a loose sail above it, and 
Helen below. 

As he reached the hut, the wind got hold of the 
last of the four shrubs, that did duty for a door, and 
tore it from the cord that held it, and whirled it 
into the air; it went past Hazel's face like a bird 
flying. 

Though staggered himself by the same blow of 
wind, he clutched the tree and got into the hut. 

He found her directly. She was kneeling beneath 
the mat that a few minutes ago had been her roof. 
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He extricated her in a moment, uttering inarticulate 
cries of pity and fear. 

"Don't be frightened," said she. **I am not 
hurt." 

But he felt her quiver from head to foot. He 
wrapped her in all her rugs, and, thinking of nothing 
but her safety, lifted her in his strong arms to take 
her to his own place, which was safe from wind at 
least. 

But this was no light work. To go there erect 
was impossible. 

Holding tight by the tree, he got her to the lee of 
the tent and waited for a lull. He went rapidly 
down the hill, but ere he reached the river, a gust 
came careering furiously. A sturdy young tree was 
( near him. He placed her against it, and wound his 
arms rou^d her and its trunk. The blast came : 
the tree bent down almost to the ground, then 
whirled round, recovered, shivered; but he held 
firmly. It passed. Again he lifted her, and bore 
her to the boat-house. When he turned a moment 
to enter it, the wind almost choked her, and her 
long hair lashed his face like a whip. But he got 
her in, and they sat panting and crouching, but 
safe. They were none too "^soon; the tempest 
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increased in violence, and became more con- 
tinuous. 

No clouds, but a ghastly glare all over the sky. 
No rebellious waves, but a sea hissing and foaming 
under its master's lash. The river ran roaring and 
foaming by, and made the boat heave even in its 
little creek. The wind, though it could no longer 
shake them, went screaming terribly close over 
their heads, — no longer like air in motion, but, solid 
and keen, it seemed the Almighty's scythe mowing 
down Nature: and soon it became, like turbid 
water, blackened with the leaves, branches, and 
fragments of all kinds it whirled along with it. 
Trees fell crashing on all sides, and the remains of 
the hut passed over their heads into the sea. 

Helen behaved admirably. Speech was impos- 
sible, but she thanked him without it — eloquently ; 
she nestled her little hand into Hazers, and, to 
Hazel, that night, wjth all its awful sights and 
sounds, was a blissful one. She had been in 
danger, but now was safe by his side. She had 
pressed his hand to thank him, and now she was 
cowering a little towards him in a way that claimed 
him as her protector. Her glorious hair blew over 
him and seemed to net him : and now and then, as 
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they heard some crash nearer and more awful than 
another, she clutched him quickly though lightly; 
for, in danger, her sex love to feel a friend ; it is not 
enough to see him near: and once, when a great 
dusky form of a sea-lion came crawling over the 
mound, and, whimpering, peeped into the boat 
house, she even fled to his shoulder with both hands 
for a moment, and was there, light as a feather, till 
the creature had passed on. And his soul was full 
of peace, and a great tranquillity overcame him. 
He heard nothing of the wrack, knew nothing of the 
danger. 

Oh, mighty Love ! The tempest might blow, and 
fill air and earth with ruin, so that it spared her. 
The wind was kind, and gentle the night, which 
brought that hair round his face, and that head so 
near his shoulder, and gave him the holy joy of 
protecting under his wing the soft creature he 
adored. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



On the morning that followed this memorable 
night, our personages seemed to change characters. 
Hazel sat down before the relics of the hut — three 
or four strings dangling, and a piece of net-work 
waving — and eyed them with shame, regret, and 
humiUation. He was so absorbed in his self- 
reproaches that he did not hear a light footstep, 
and Helen EoUeston stood near him a moment 
or two, and watched the play of his countenance 
with a very inquisitive and kindly light in her own 
eyes. 

" Never mind," said she, soothingly. 

Hazel started at the music. 

" Never mind your house being blown to 
atoms, and mine has stood ? " said he, half re- 
proachfully. 

"You took too much pains with mine. And 
now I want you to come and look at the havoc. 
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It is terrible ; and yet so grand.** And thus she 
drew him away from the sight that caused his pain. 

They entered the wood, and viewed the devas- 
tation. Prostrate trees lay across one another in 
astonishing numbers, and in the strangest posi- 
tions : and their glorious plumes swept the earth. 
" Come," said she, " it is a bad thing for the poor 
trees, but not for us. See, the place is strewed 
with treasures. Here is a tree full of fans all ready 
made. And what is that ? A horse's tail growing 
on a cocoa tree ! and a long one too ! that will make 
ropes for you> and thread for me. Ah, and here is 
a cabbage. Poor Mr. Welch ! Well, for one thing, 
you need never saw nor climb any more. See the 
advantages of a hurricane.** 

From the wood she took bim to the shore, and 
there they found many birds lying dead ; and Hazel 
picked up several that he had read of as good 
to eat. For certain signs had convinced him his 
fair and delicate companion was camivora, and 
must be nourished accordingly. Seeing him so 
employed, she asked him archly whether he was 
beginning to see the comforts of a hurricane. 
" Not yet,** said he ; " the account is far from even.*' 

" Then come to where the rock was blown 
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down." She led the way gaily across the sands to 
a point where an overhanging crag had fallen, 
with two trees, and a quantity of earth and plants 
that grew above it. But, when they got nearer, she 
became suddenly grave, and stood still. The mass 
had fallen upon a sheltered place, where seals were 
hiding from the wind, and had buried several ; for 
two or three limbs were sticking out, of victims 
overwhelmed in the ruin; and a magnificent sea- 
lion lay clear of the smaller rubbish, but quite dead. 
The cause was not far to seek : a ton of hard rock 
had struck him, and then ploughed up the sand in 
a deep furrow, and now rested within a yard or two 
of the animal, whose back it had broken. Hazel 
went up to the creature and looked at it : then he 
came to Helen; she was standing aloof. ''Poor 
bugbear," said he. " Come away : it is an ugly 
sight for you." 

" Oh, yes," said Helen. Then, as they returned, 
** Does not that reconcile you to the loss of a hut ? 
We are not blown away nor crushed." 

" That is true," said Hazel ; " but suppose your 
health should suffer from the exposure to such 
fearful weather. So unlucky ! so cruel ! just as 
you were beginning to get stronger." 
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" I am all the better for it. Shall I tell you ? 
Excitement is a good thing; not too often^ of 
course ; but now and then ; and when we are in the 
hiunour for it, it is meat and drink, and medicine 
to us." 

*' What ! to a delicate young lady ? '* 
" Ay, * to a dehcate yoimg lady.' Last night has 
done me a world of good. It has shaken me out of 
myself. I am in better health and spirits. Of 
course I am very sorry the hut is blown down — 
because you took so much trouble to build it : but, 
on my own account, I really donH care a straw. 
Find me some comer to nestle in at night, and all 
day I mean to be about, and busy as a bee, helping 
you, and — ^Breakfast ! breakfast ! Oh, how hungry 
I am." And this spirited girl led the way to the 
boat with a briskness and a vigour that charmed 
and astonished him. 

** Souvent femme varie." 

This gracious behaviour did not blind Hazel to 
the serious character of the situation, and all break- 
fast time he was thinking and thinking, and often 
kept a morsel in his mouth, and forgot to eat it for 
several seconds, he was so anxious and puzzled. 
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At last he said, " I know a large hollow tree with 
apertures. If I were to close them all but one, and 
keep that for the door ? No : trees have betrayed 
me ; I'll never trust another tree with you. Stay : 
I know — ^I know a cavern." He uttered the verb 
rather loudly, but the substantive with a sudden 
feebleness of intonation that was amusing. His 
timidity was superfluous ; if he had said he knew 
"a bank whereon the wild thyme grows," the 
suggestion would have been well received that 
morning. 

" A cavern ! " cried Helen. " It has always been 
the dream of my life to live in a cavern." 

Hazel brightened up. But the next moment he 
clouded again. "But I forgot. It will not do: 
there is a spring running right through it; it 
comes down nearly perpendicular, through a 
channel it has bored, or enlarged; and splashes 
on the floor." 

" How convenient ! " said Helen ; " then I shall 
have a bath in my room, instead of having to go 
miles for it. By-the-by, now you have invented 
the shower-bath, please discover Soap. Not that 
one really wants any in this island; for there is 
no dust, and the very air seems purifying. But 
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who can shake off the prejudices of early edu- 
cation ? " 

Hazel said, " Now Til laugh as much as you like, 
when once this care is off my mind.'* 

He ran off to the cavern, and found it spacious 
and safe ; but the spring was falling in great force, 
and the roof of the cave glistening with moisture. 
It looked a hopeless case. But if Necessity is the 
mother of invention, surely Love is the father. He 
mounted to the rock above, and found the spot 
where the spring suddenly descended into the earth 
with the loudest gurgle he had ever heard ; a gurgle 
of defiance. Nothing was to be done there. But 
he traced it upwards a little way, and found a place 
where it ran beside a deep decline. "Aha, my 
friend ! " said he. He got his spade, and with some 
hours' hard work dug it a fresh channel, and carried 
it away entirely from its course. He returned to 
the cavern. Water was dripping very fast ; but, on 
looking up, he could see the light of day twinkling 
at the top of the spiral watercourse he had robbed 
of its supply. Then he conceived a truly original 
idea : why not turn his empty watercourse into a 
chimney, and so give to one element what he had 
taken from another ? He had no time to execute 
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tliis just then, for the tide was coining in, and he 
could not afford to lose any one of those dead 
animals. So he left the funnel to drip, that being a 
process he had no means of expediting, and moored 
the sea-lion to the very rock that had killed him, 
and was proceeding to dig out the seals, when a 
voice he never could hear without a thrill, sum- 
moned him to dinner. 

It was a plentiful repast, and included roast 
pintado and cabbage-pahn. Helen Bolleston in- 
formed him during dinner that he would no longer 
be allowed to monopolise the labour attendant upon 
their condition. 

" No,** said she, " you are always working for me, 
and I shall work for you. Cooking and washing 
are a woman's work, not a man's; and so are 
plaiting and netting.'' 

This healthy resolution once formed was adhered 
to with a constancy that belonged to the girl's 
character. The roof of the ruined hut came ashore 
in the bay that evening, and was fastened over the 
boat. Hazel lighted a bonfire in the cavern, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing some of the smoke 
issue above. But he would not let Miss Eolleston 
occupy it yet. He shifted her things to the boat, 
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and slept in the cave himself. However, he lost no 
time in laying down a great hearth, and built a fire- 
place and chimney in the cave. The chimney went 
up to the hole in the arch of the cave ; then came 
the stone funnel, stolen from Nature; and above, 
on the upper surface of the cliflf, came the chimney- 
pot. Thus, the chimney acted like a German 
stove : it stood in the centre, and soon made the 
cavern very dry and warm, and a fine retreat during 
the rains. When it was ready for occupation, 
Helen said she would sail to it ; she would not go by 
land ; that was too tame for her. Hazel had only to 
comply with her humour, and at high water they got 
into the boat, and went down the river into the sea 
with a rush that made Helen wince. He soon rowed 
her across the bay to a point distant not more than 
fifty yards from the cavern, and installed her. But 
he never returned to the river ; it was an incon- 
venient place to make excursions from ; and, besides, 
all his work was now either in or about the cavern ; 
and that convenient hurricane, as Helen called it, 
not only made him a builder again ; it also made 
him a currier, a soap-boiler, and a Salter. So 
they drew the boat just above high water mark 
in a sheltered nook, and he set up his arsenal ashore. 
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In this situation, day glided by after day, and 
week after week, in vigorous occupations, brightened 
by social intercourse, and in some degree by the 
beauty and the friendship of the animals. Of all 
this industry we can only afford a brief summary. 
Hazel fixed two uprights at each side of the cavern's 
mouth, and connected each pair by a beam; a 
netting laid on these, and covered with gigantic 
leaves from the prostrate palms, made a sufficient 
roof in this sheltered spot. On this terrace they 
could sit even in the rain, and view the sea. Helen 
cooked in the cave, but served dinner up on this 
beautiful terrace. So now she had a But and a 
Ben, as the Scotch say. He got a hogshead of oil 
from the sea-lion; and so the cave was always 
lighted now, and that was a great comfort, and gave 
them more hours of indoor employment and con- 
versation. The poor bugbear really brightened 
their existence. Of the same oil, boiled down and 
mixed with wood ashes, he made soap, to Helen's 
great delight. The hide of this animal was so 
thick he could do nothing with it but cut off pieces 
to make the soles of shoes if required. But the 
seals were miscellaneous treasures; he contrived 
with guano and aromatics to curry their skins ; of 
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their bladders he made vile parchment, and of their 
entrails gut, catgut, and twine, beyond compare. 
He salted two cubs, and laid up the rest in store, 
by enclosing large pieces in clay. When these were 
to be used, the clay was just put into hot embers for 
some hours, then broken, and the meat eaten with 
all its juices preserved. 

Helen cooked and washed, and manufactured 
salt; and collected quite a store of wild cotton, 
though it grew very sparingly, and it cost her hours 
to find a few pods. But in hunting for it she found 
other things, — health for one. After sunset she 
was generally employed a couple of hours on 
matters which occupy the fair in every situation 
of life. She made herself a sealskin jacket and 
pork-pie hat. She made Mr. Hazel a man's cap 
of seal-skin with a point. But her great work 
was with the cotton, which she plaited and then 
sewed the plaits together and made pieces, which 
after long labour were made into jacket and pet- 
ticoat. 

For two hours after sunset, no more (they rose at 
peep of day), her physician allowed her to sit and 
work ; which she did, and often smiled, while he sat 
by and discoursed to her of all the things he had 
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read, and surprised himself by the strength and 
activity of his memory. He attributed it partly to 
the air of the island. Nor were his fingers idle 
even at night. He had tools to sharpen for the 
morrow, glass to make and polish out of a laminated 
crystal he had found. And then the hurricane had 
blown away, amongst many other properties, his 
map; so he had to make another with similar 
materials. He completed the map in due course, 
and gave it to Helen. It was open to the same 
strictures she had passed on the other. Hazel was 
no chartographer. Yet this time she had nothing 
but praise for it. How was that ? 

To the reader it is now presented, not as a 
specimen of chartographic art, but as a little 
curiosity in its way, being a facsimile of the map 
John Hazel drew for Helen Eolleston, with such 
out-of-the-way materials as that out-of-the-way 
island afforded. Above all, it will enable the reader 
to follow our personages in their little excursions 
past and future, and also to trace the course of a 
mysterious event we have to record. 

Eelieved of other immediate cares, HazePs mind 
had time to dwell upon the problem Helen had set 
him ; and one fine day a conviction struck him that 
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he had taken a narrow and puerile view of it, and 
that, after all, there must be in the nature of things 
some way to attract ships from a distance. Pos- 
sessed with this thought, he went up to Telegraph 
Point, abstracted his mind from all external objects, 
and fixed it on this idea, — ^but came down as he 
went. He descended by some steps he had cut 
zig-zag for Helen's use, and as he put his foot on 
the fifth step, — whoo — ^whirr — whizz — came nine 
ducks, cooling his head, they whizzed so close ; and 
made right for the lagoons. 

" Hum ! " thought Hazel ; " I never see you 
ducks fly in any direction but that." 

This speculation rankled in him all night, and he 
told Helen he should reconnoitre at day-break, but 
should not take her, as there might be snakes. He 
made the boat ready at day-break, and certain 
gannets, pintadoes, boobies and noddies, and divers 
with eyes in their heads like fiery jewels — ^birds 
whose greedy maws he had often gratified— chose to 
fancy he must be going a fishing, and were on the 
alert, and rather troublesome. However, he got 
adrift, and ran out through North Gate, with a 
light westerly breeze, followed by a whole fleet of 
birds. These were joined in due course by another 
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of his satellites, a young seal he called Tommy, also 
fond of fishing. 

The feathered convoy soon tailed off; but 
Tommy stuck to him for about eight miles. He 
ran that distance to have a nearer look at a small 
island which lay due north of Telegraph Point. He 
satisfied himself it was little more than a very long, 
large reef, the neighbourhood of which ought to be 
avoided by ships of burden, and resolving to set 
some beacon or other on it ere long, he christened 
it White Water Island, on account of the surf : he 
came about and headed for the East Bluff. 

Then Tommy gave him up in disgust; perhaps 
thought his conduct vacillating. Animals all 
despise that. 

He soon landed almost under the volcano, and 
moored his boat not far from a cliff that seemed 
peaked with snow ; but the snow was the guano of 
a thousand years. Exercising due caution this 
time, he got up to the lagoons, and -found a great 
many ducks swimming about. He approached little 
parties to examine their varieties. They all swam 
out of his way ; some of them even flew a few yards, 
and then settled. Not one would let him come 
within forty yards. This convinced Hazel the 
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ducks were not natives of the island, but strangers, 
who were not much afraid, because they had never 
been molested on this particular island; but still 
distrusted man. 

While he pondered thus, there was a great noise 
of wings, and about a dozen ducks flew over his 
head on the rise, and passed eastward, still rising 
till they got into the high currents, and away upon 
the wings of the wind for distant lands. 

The grand rush of their wings and the off-hand 
way in which they spurned, abandoned, and dis- 
appeared from, an island that held him tight, made 
Hazel feel very small. His thoughts took the form 
of Satire. " Lords of the creation, are we ? We 
sink in water; in air we tumble; on earth we 
slaughter." 

These pleasing reflections did not prevent his 
taking their exact line of flight, and barking a tree 
to mark it. He was about to leave the place, when 
he heard a splashing not far from him, and there 
was a duck jumping about on the water in a strange 
way. Hazel thought a snake had got hold of her, 
and ran to her assistance. He took her out of the 
water and soon found what was the matter ; her bill 
was open and a fish's tail sticking out. Hazel 
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inserted his finger and dragged out a small fish 
'which had erected the spines on its back so oppor- 
tunely as nearly to kill its destroyer. The duck 
recovered enough to quack in a feeble and dubious 
manner. Hazel kept her for Helen, because she 
•was a plain brown duck. With some little reluct- 
ance he slightly shortened one wing, and stowed 
away his captive in the hold of the boat. 

He happened to have a great stock of pitch in 
the boat, so he employed a few hours in writing 
upon the guano rocks. On one he wrote in huge 
letters : 

AN EKGLISH LADY WRECKED HERK 
HASTE TO HER RESCUE. 

On another he wrote in smaller letters : 

BEWARE THE REEFS ON lEE NORTH SIDE. 
LIE OFF FOR SIGNALS. 

Then he came home and beached the boat, and 
brought Helen his captive. 

" Why, it is an English duck ! " she cried, and 
was enraptured. 

By this visit to the lagoons, Hazel gathered that 
this island was a half-way house for migrating 
birds, especially ducks ; and he inferred that the 
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line those vagrants had taken was the shortest way 
from this island to the nearest land. This was 
worth knowing, and set his brain working. He 
begged Helen to watch for the return of the turtle 
doves [ (they had all left the island just lefoi^e the 
rain) and learn, if possible, from :what point of the 
compass they arrived. 

The next expedition was undertaken to please 
Helen ; she wished to examine the beautiful creeks 
and caves on the north side, which they had seen 
from a distance when they sailed round the island. 

They started on foot one delightful day, and 
walked briskly, for the air, though balmy, was 
exhilarating. They followed the course of the river 
till they came to the lake that fed it, und was fed 
itself by hundreds of little natural gutters down 
which the hills discharged the rains. This was 
new to Helen, though not to Hazel ; she produced 
the map, and told the lake slily that it was incorrect, 
a little too big. She took some of the water 
in her hand, sprinkled the lake with it, and called 
it Hazelmere. They bore a little to the right 
and proceeded till they found a creek shaped 
like a wedge, at whose broad end shone an 
arch of foliage studded with flowers, and the 
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sparkling blue water peeped behind. This was 
tempting, but the descent was rather hazardous at 
first; great square blocks of rock, one below an- 
other, and these rude steps were coated with mosses 
of rich hue, but wet and slippery ; Hazel began to 
be alarmed for his companion. However, after one 
or two difficulties, the fissure opened wider to the 
sun, and they descended from the slimy rocks into 
a sloping hot-bed of exotic flowers, and those huge 
succulent leaves that are the glory of the tropics. 
The ground was carpeted a yard deep with their 
luxuriance, and others, more aspiring, climbed the 
warm sides of the diverging cliffs, just as creepers 
grow up a wall, lining every crevice as they rose. 
In this blessed spot, warmed, yet not scorched, by 
the tropical sun, and fed with trickling waters, was 
seen what marvels boon Nature can do. Here, our 
vegetable dwarfs were giants, and our flowers were 
trees. One lovely giantess of the jasmine tribe, 
but with flowers shaped like a marigold, and scented 
like a tube rose, had a stem as thick as a poplar 
and carried its thousand buds and amber-coloured 
flowers up eighty feet of broken rock, and planted 
on every ledge suckers, that flowered again, and 
filled the air with perfume. Another tree about 
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half as high was covered with a cascade of snow- 
white tulips, each as big as a small flower-pot, and 
scented like honeysuckle. An aloe, ten feet high^ 
blossomed in a corner, unheeded among loftier 
beauties. And at the very mouth of the fissure a 
huge banana leaned across, and flung out its vast 
leaves, that seemed translucent gold against the 
sun ; under it shone a monstrous cactus in all her 
pink and crimson glory, and through the maze of 
colour streamed the deep blue of the peaceful 
ocean, laughing, and catching sunbeams. 

Helen leaned against the cliff and quivered with 
delight, and that deep sense of flowers that belongs 
to your true woman. 

Hazel feared she was ill. 

" 111 ?" said she. *' Who could be ill here ? It 
is heaven upon earth. Oh, you dears! oh, you 
loves ! And they all seem growing on the sea, and 
floating in the sun." 

" And it is only one of a dozen such,*' said 
Hazel. " If you would like to inspect them at 
your leisure, I'll just run to Palm-tree Point; for 
my signal is all askew. I saw that as we came 
along." 

Helen assented readily, and he ran off; but left 
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her the provisions. She was not to wait dinner for 
him. 

Helen examined two or three of the flowery 
fissures, and found fresh beauties in each, and also 
some English leaves, that gave her pleasure of 
another kind; and, after she had revelled in the 
flowers, ^e examined the shore, and soon disco- 
vered that the rocks, which abounded here (though 
there were also large patches of clear sand), were 
nearly all pure coral, in great variety. Eed coral 
was abundant ; and even the pink coral, to which 
fashion was just then giving a fictitious value, was 
there by the ton. This interested her, and so did 
some beautiful shells that lay sparkling. The time 
passed swiftly ; and she was still busy in her re- 
searches, when suddenly it darkened a little, and, 
looking back, she saw a white vapour stealing over 
the cliff, and curling down. 

Upon this, she thought it prudent to return to 
the place where Hazel had left her ; the more so as 
it was near sun-set. 

The vapour descended and spread, and covered 
sea and land. Then the sun set : and it was dark- 
ness visible. Coming from the south, the sea-fret 
caught Hazel sooner and in a less favourable situa- 
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tion. Betorning from the palm-tree, he had taken 
the shortest cut through a small jungle, and heen 
so impeded hy the scrub, that, when he got clear, 
the fog was upon him. Between that and the river, 
he lost his way several times, and did not hit the 
river till near midnight. He followed the river to 
the lake, and coasted the lake, and then groped his 
way towards the creek. But, after a while, every 
step he took was fraught with danger; and the night 
was far advanced when he at last hit off the creek, 
as he thought. He halloed; but there was no 
reply; halloed again, and to his joy, her voice 
replied ; but at a distance. He had come to the 
wrong creek. She was farther westward. He 
groped his way westward, and came to another 
creek. He halloed to her, and she answered him. 
But to attempt the descent would have been mere 
suicide. She felt that herself, and almost ordered 
him to stay wliere he was. 

** Why, we can talk all the same," said she ; 
" and it is not for long." 

It Wtts a curious position, and one typical of the 
relation between them. So near together, yet the 
barrier so strong. 

" I am afraid you must be very cold," said he. 
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" Oh, no ; I have my seal-skin jacket on ; and it 
is so sheltered here. I wish you were as well oflF.'* 

" You are not afraid to be alone down there ?^* 

" I am not alone when your voice is near me. 
Now don't you fidget yourself, dear friend. I like 
these little excitements. I have told you so before. 
Listen : how calm and silent it all is ; the place ; 
the night ! The mind seems to fill with great ideas^ 
and to feel its immortality." 

She spoke with solemnity, and he heard in silence. 

Indeed it was a reverend time and place : the sea,, 
whose loud and penetrating tongue had, in some 
former age, created the gully where they both sat 
apart^ had of late years receded, and kissed the 
sands gently that calm night; so gently, that its 
long low murmur seemed but the echo of tran- 
quillity. 

The voices of that pair sounded supernatural, one 
speaking up, and the other down, the speakers quite 
invisible. 

" Mr. Hazel," said Helen, in a low, earnest voice ; 
" they say that Night gives wisdom even to the 
wise; think now, and tell me your true thoughts. 
Has the foot of man ever trodden upon this island 
before ? " 
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There was a silence due to a question so grave, 
and put with solemnity, at a solemn time, in a 
solemn place. 

At last HazeFs thoughtful Yoice came down. 
" The world is very, veiy, very old. So old, that 
the words, 'Ancient History' are a falsehood, and 
Moses wrote but as yesterday. And man is a very 
old animal upon this old, old planet ; and has been 
everywhere. I cannot doubt he has been here." 

Her voice went up. "But have you seen any 
Signs ? " 

His voice came down. " I have not looked for 
them. The bones and the weapons of primeval 
men are all below earth's surface at this time of 
day." 

There was a dead silence. Then Helen's voice 
went up again. " But in modern times ? Has no 
man landed here from far-off places, since ships 
were built ? " 

The voice came sadly down. " I do not know." 

The voice went up. " But think ! " 

The voice came down. " What calamity can be 
new in a world so old as this ? Everything we can 
do, and suffer, others of our race have done, and 
suffered." 
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The voice went up. " Hush ! there's something 
moving on the sand." 

Hazel waited and listened. So did Helen, and 
her hreath came fast; for in the stilly night she 
heard light hut mysterious sounds. Something was 
moving on the sand very slowly, and softly, but 
nearer and nearer. Her heart began to leap. She 
put out her hand instinctively to clutch Mr. Hazel ; 
but he was too far off. She had the presence of 
mind and the self-denial to disguise her fears ; for 
she knew he would come headlong to her assist- 
ance. 

She said, in a quavering whisper, ** Tm not 
frightened ; only v — very c — curious." 

And now she became conscious that not only one 
but several things were creeping about. 

Presently the creeping ceased^ and was followed 
by a louder and more mysterious noise. In that 
silent night it !|.sounded like raking and digging. 
Three or four mysterious visitants seemed to be 
making graves. 

This was too much ; especially coming as it did 
after talk about the primeval dead. Her desire to 
scream was so strong, and she was so afraid Hazel 
would break his neck, if she relieved her mind in 
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that way, that she actually took her handkerchief 
and bit it hard. 

But this situation was cut short by a beneficent 
luminary. The sun rose with a magnificent bound 
— ^it was his way in that latitude — and everything 
unpleasant winced that moment; the fog shivered 
in its turn, and appeared to open in furrows, as 
great javelins of golden light shot through it from 
the swiftly rising orb. Soon, those golden darts 
increased to streams of potable fire, that burst the 
fog and illumined the wet sands : and Helen burst 
out laughing like chanticleer, for this first break of 
day revealed the sextons that had scared her — three 
ponderous turtles, crawling, slow and clumsy, back 
to sea. Hazel joined her, and they soon found what 
these evil spirits of the island had been at, poor 
wretches. They had each buried a dozen eggs in 
the sand : one dozen of which were very soon set 
boiling. At first, indeed, Helen objected that they 
had no shells, but Hazel told her she might 
as well complain of a rose without a thorn. He 
assured her turtles' eggs were a known delicacy, 
and very superior to birds' eggs ; and so she found 
them ; they were eaten with the keenest relish. 

" And now," said Helen, " for my discoveries. 
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First, here are my English leaves, only bigger. I 
found them on a large tree." 

"English leaves!" cried Hazel, with rapture. 
" Why it is the caoutchouc." 

" Oh, dear," said Helen, disappointed ; " I took 
it for the india-rubber tree.'' 

" It is the india-rubber tree ; and I have been 
hunting for it all over the island in vain, and using 
wretchedly inferior gums for want of it." 

" I'm so glad," said Helen. " And now I have 
something else to show you : something that curdled 
my blood. But I dare say I was very foolish." 
She then took him half across the sand and pointed 
out to him a number of stones dotted over the sand 
in a sort of oval. These stones, streaked with sea- 
grass, and encrusted with small shells, were not at 
equal distances, but yet, allowing for gaps, they 
formed a decided figure. Their outline resembled 
a great fish wanting the tail. 



"Can this be chance?" asked Helen; "oh. 
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if it should be what I fear, and that is— 
Savages ! " 

Hazel considered it attentively a long time. 
" Too far at sea for living savages," said he. " And 
yet it cannot be chance. What on earth is it ? It 
looks Druidical. But how can that be ? The 
island was smaller when these were placed here 
than it is now." He went nearer and examined one 
of the stones : then he scraped away the sand from 
its base, and found it was not shaped like a stone, 
but more like a whale's rib. He became excited ; 
went on his knees, and tore the sand up with his 
hands. Then he rose up agitated, and traced the 
outline again. " Great Heaven ! " said he, " why it 
is a ship.'* 



" A ship ! " 

"Ay," said lie, standing in the middle of it; 
" here, beneath our feet, lies man ; with his work, 
and his treasures. This carcase has been here for 
many a long year ; not so very long neither ; she is 
too big for the 16th century, and yet she must have 
been sunk when the island was smaller. I take it 
to be a Spanish or Portuguse ship : probably one 
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of those treasure-ships our commodores, and char- 
tered pirates, and the American buccaneers, used to 
chase about the seas. Here lie her bones, and the 
bones of her crew. Your question was soon an- 
swered. All that we can say has been said ; can do 
has been done ; can suffer has been suffered." 

They were silent, and the sunk ship's bones 
moved them strangely. In their deep isolation 
from the human race, even the presence of the 
dead brought humanity somehow nearer to 
them. 

They walked thoughtfully away, and made across 
the sands for Telegraph Point. 

Before they got home, Helen suggested that 
perhaps, if he were to dig in the ship, he might find 
something useful. 

He shook his head. ** Impossible ! The iron has 
all melted away like sugar long before this. No- 
thing can have survived but gold and silver, and 
they are not worth picking up, much less digging 
for ; my time is too precious. No, you have found 
two buried treasures to-day — ^turtles' eggs, and a 
ship, freighted, as I think, with what men call the 
precious metals. Well, the eggs are gold, and the 
gold is a drug — ^there it will lie for me." 
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Both discoveries bore fruits. The ship : — ^Hazel 
made a vow that never again should any poor ship 
lay her ribs on this island for want, of warning. He 
buoyed the reefs. He ran out to White Water 
Island, and wrote an earnest warning on the black 
reef, and, this time, he wrote with white on black. 
He wrote a similar warning, with black on white, at 
the western extremity of Godsend Island. 

The eggs : — Hazel watched for the turtles at day- 
break ; turned one now and then ; and fed Helen on 
the meat or its eggs, mom, noon, and night. 

For some time she had been advailcing in health 
and strength. But, now she was all day in the air, 
she got the full benefit of the wonderful climate, 
and her health, appetite, and muscular vigour be- 
came truly astonishing; especially under what 
Hazel called the turtle cure; though, indeed, she 
was cured before. She ate three good meals a day, 
and needed them : for she was up with the sun, 
and her hands and feet were never idle till he 
set. 

Four months on the island had done this. But 
four months had not shown those straining eyes the 
white speck on the horizon ; the sail, so looked and 
longed for. 
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Hazel often walked the island by himself; not to 
explore, for he knew the place well by this time, 
but he went his rounds to see that all his signals 
were in working order. 

He went to Mount Look-out one day with this 
view. It was about an hour before noon. Long 
before he got to the mountain he had scanned the 
horizon carefully, as a matter-of-course ; but not a 
speck. So, when he got there, he did not look sea- 
ward, but just saw that his flag-staff was all right, 
and was about to turn away and go home, when he 
happened to glance at the water ; and there, under- 
neath him, he saw — a ship; standing towards the 
island. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



He started, and rubbed his eyes, and looked 
again. It was no delusion. Things never did come 
as they are expected to come. There was still no 
doubtful speck on the horizon ; but within eight 
miles of the island — and in this lovely air that 
looked nearly close — was a ship, under canvas. She 
bore S.E. from Mount Look-out, and S.S.E. from 
the East Bluff of the island, towards which her 
course was apparently directed. She had a fair 
wind, but was not going fast ; being heavily laden> 
and under no press of sail. A keen thrill went 
through him ; and his mind was in a whirl. He 
ran home with the great news. 

But, even as he ran, a cold sickly feeling crawled 
over him. 

" That ship parts her and me." 

He resisted the feeling as a thing too mon- 
strous and selfish, and resisted it so fiercely, that, 
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when he got to the slopes and saw Helen busy 
at her work, he waved his hat and hurrahed 
again and again, and seemed almost mad with 
triumph. 

Helen stood trknsfixed ; she had never seen him 
in such a state. 

'* Good news !" he cried; ** great news ! A ship 
in sight ! You are rescued ! " 

Her heart leaped into her mouth. 

" A ship !'^ she screamed. " Where ? Where ? " 

He came up to her, panting. 

" Close under the island. Hid by the Bluff; but 
you will see her in half-an-hour. God be praised ! 
Get everything ready to go. Hurrah ! This is our 
last day on the island." 

The words were brave, and loud, and boisterous, 
but the face was pale and drawn, and Helen saw it, 
and though she bustled and got ready to leave, the 
tears were in her eyes. But the event was too great 
to be resisted. A wild excitement grew on them 
both. They ran about like persons crazed, and 
took things up, and laid them down again, scarcely 
knowing what they were doing. But presently they 
were sobered a little, for the ship did not appear. 
They ran across the sands, where they could see the 
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Bluff; she ought to have passed that half-an-hour 
ago. 

Hazel thought she must have anchored. 

Helen looked at him steadily. 

** Dear friend/* said she, " are you sure there is 
a ship at all ? Are you not under a delusion ? This 
island fills the mind with fancies. One day I 
thought I saw a ship sailing in the sky. Ah!'' 
She uttered a faint scream, for, while she was 
speaking, the bowsprit and jib of a vessel glided 
past the Bluff so closely, they seemed to scrape it, 
and a ship emerged grandly, and glided along the 
cUfif. 

" Are they mad," cried Hazel, " to hug the shore 
like that ? Ah ! they have seen my warning." 

And it appeared so, for the ship just then came 
up in the wind several points, and left the Bluff 
dead astern. 

She sailed a little way on that course, and then 
paid off again, and seemed inclined to range along 
the coast. But presently she was up in the wind 
again, and made a greater ofi&ng. She was sailed 
in a strange, vacillating way; but Hazel ascribed 
this to her people's fear of the reefs he had indi- 
cated to all comers. The better to watch her 

M 2 
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manoeuvres, and signal her, if necessary, they both 
went up to Telegraph Point. They could not go 
out to her, being low water. Seen from this height, 
the working of this vessel was unaccountable. She 
was to and off the wind as often, as if she was drunk 
herself, or commanded by a drunken skipper. 
However, she was kept well clear of the home reefs, 
and made a good offing, and so at last she opened 
the bay heading N.W., and distant four miles, or 
thereabouts. Now was the time to drop her anchor. 
So Hazel worked the telegraph to draw her atten- 
tion, and waved his hat and hand to her. But the 
ship sailed on. She yawed immensely, but she 
kept her course ; and when she had gone a mile or 
two more, the sickening truth forced itself at last 
upon those eager watchers. She had decided not 
to touch at the island. In vain their joyful signals. 
In vain the telegraph. In vain that cry for help 
upon the eastern cliff: it had saved her, but not 
pleaded for them. The monsters saw them on the 
height — ^their hope, their joy — saw and abandoned 
them. 

They looked at one another with dilating eyes, 
to read in a human face whether such a deed as 
this could really be done by man upon his fellow. 
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Then they uttered wild cries to the receding 
vessel. 

Vain, vain, all was in vain. 

Then they sat down stupified, but still glaring 
at the ship, and each, at the same moment, held out 
a hand to the other, and they sat hand in hand ; 
all the world to each other just then, for there 
was the world in sight abandoning them in cold 
blood. 

" Be calm, dear friend," said Helen patiently. 
'* Oh, my poor father ! " And her other hand threw 
her apron over her head, and then came a burst of 
anguish that no words could utter. 

At this Hazel started to his feet in fury. 

" Now may the God that made sea and land 
judge between those miscreants there and you ! " 

" Be patient," said Helen, sobbing. " Oh, be 
patient." 

" No ! I will not be patient," roared Hazel. 
*' Judge thou her cause, O God ; each of these 
tears against a reptile's soul." 

And so he stood glaring, and his hair blowing 
wildly to the breeze ; while she sighed patiently at 
his knee. 

Presently he began to watch the vessel with a 
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grim and bitter eye. Anon he burst out suddenly, 
*'Aha! that is right. Well steered. Don't cry, 
sweet one ; our cause is heard. Are they blind ? 
Are they drunk ? Are they sick ? I see nobody 
on deck 1 Perhaps I have been too — God forgive 
me, the ship's ashore !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Helen looked up ; and there was the ship fast, 
and on her side. She was on the White Water 
Eeef. Not upon the black rocks themselves, but 
on a part of them that was under water. 

Hazel ran down to the beach ; and there Helen 
found him greatly agitated. All his anger was 
gone ; he had but one thought now — ^to go out to 
her assistance. But it still wanted an hour to high 
water, and it was blowing smartly, and there was 
nearly always a surf upon that reef. What if the 
vessel should break up, and lives be lost ? 

He paced the sands like a wild beast in its 
cage, in an agony of pity, remorse, and burning 
impatience. His feelings became intolerable; he 
set his back to the boat, and with herculean strength 
forced it down a little way to meet the tide. He 
got logs and put them down for rollers. He strove, 
he strained, he struggled till his face and hands 
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were purple. And at last he met the fiowlDg tide, 
and in a moment, jumped into the boat, and pushed 
off. Helen begged with sparkling eyes to be 
allowed to accompany him. 

** What, to a ship smitten with scurvy, or Heaven 
knows what ? Certainly not. Besides, you would 
be wet through; it is blowing rather fresh, and 
I shall carry on. Pray for the poor souls I 
go to help; and for me, who have sinned in my 
anger." 

He hoisted his sail, and ran out. 

Helen stood on the bank, and watched him with 
tender tidmiration. How good and brave he was ! 
And he could go into a passion too, when she was 
wronged, or when he thought she was. Well ! she 
admired him none the less for that. She watched 
him at first with admiration, but soon with anxiety ; 
for he had no sooner passed North Gate, than the 
cutter, having both sails set, though reefed, lay 
down very much, and her hull kept disappearing. 
Helen felt anxious, and would have been down- 
right frightened, but for her confidence in his 
prowess. 

By-and-by only her staggering sails were visible ; 
and the rail net ere she reached the creek. The 
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wind declined with the sun, and Helen made two 
great fires, and prepared food for the sufferers : for 
she made sure Hazel would bring them off in a 
few hours more. She promised herself the happi- 
ness of relieving the distressed. But to her infinite 
surprise she found herself almost regretting that the 
island was likely to be peopled with strangers. No 
matter, she should sit up for them all night, and be 
very kind to them, poor things; though they had 
not been very kind to her. 

About midnight the wind shifted to the north- 
west, and blew hard. 

Helen ran down to the shore, and looked seaward. 
This was a fair wind for Hazel's return ; and she 
began to expect him every hour. But, no ; he de- 
layed unaccountably. 

And the worst of it was, it began to blow a gale ; 
and this wind sent the sea rolling into the bay in a 
manner that alarmed her seriously. 

The night wore on ; np signs of the boat ! and 
now there was a heavy gale outside, and a great sea 
rolling in, brown and foaming. 

Day broke, and showed the sea for a mile or two ; 
the rest was hidden by driving rain. 

Helen kneeled on the shore and prayed for him. 
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Dire misgivings oppressed her. And soon these 
were heightened to terror; for the sea began to 
disgorge things of a kind that had never come 
ashore before. A great ship's mast came tossing : 
huge as it was, the waves handled it like a toy. 
Then came a barrel; then a broken spar. These 
were but the forerunners of more fearful havoc. 

The sea became strewed and literally blackened 
with fragments ; part wreck, part cargo of a broken 
vessel. 

But what was all this compared with the horror 
that followed ? 

A black object caught her ey^ ; driven in upon 
the crest of a wave. 

She looked, with her hair flying straight back, 
and her eyes almost starting from her head. 

It was a boat, bottom up ; driven on, and tossed 
like a cork. 

It came nearer, nearer, nearer. 

She dashed into the water with a wild scream, 
but a wave beat her backwards on the sand, and, as 
she rose, an enormous roller lifted the boat upright 
into the air, and, breaking, dashed it keel down? 
wards on the beach at her side — empty ! 



CHAPTER XV. 



Helen uttered a shriek of agony, and her knees 
smote together, and she would have swooned on the 
spot but for the wind and the spray that beat 
against her. 

To the fearful stun succeeded the wildest dis- 
tress. She ran to and fro like some wild animal 
bereaved ; she kept wringing her hands and utter- 
ing cries of pity and despair, and went back to 
the boat a hundred times; it held her by a 
spell. 

It was long before she could think connectedly, 
and, even then^ it was not of herself, nor of her 
lonely state ; but only, Why did not she die with 
him ? Why did she not die instead of him ? 

He had been all the world to her ; and now she 
knew it. Oh, what a friend, what a champion, what 
a lover these cruel waves had destroyed ! 

The morning broke, and still she hovered nn^ 
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hovered about the fatal boat, with great horror- 
stricken eyes, and hair flying to the breeze, and not 
a tear. If she could only have smoothed his last 
moments, have spoken one word into his dying ear ! 
But, no ! Her poor hero had died in going to save 
others ; died thinking her as cold as the waters that 
had destroyed him. 

Dead or alive, he was all the world to her now. 
She went, wailing piteously, and imploring the 
waves to give her at least his dead body to speak 
to, and mourn over. But the sea denied her even 
that dismal consolation. 

The next tide brought in a few more fragments 
of the wreck, but no corpse floated ashore. 

Then at last, as the waves once more retired, 
leaving, this time, only petty fragments of wreck on 
the beach, she lifted up her voice, and almost wept 
her heart out of her body. 

Such tears as these are seldom without effect on 
the mind : and Helen now began to rebel, though 
faintly, against despair. She had been quite 
crushed, at first, under the material evidence — the 
boat driven empty by tlie very wind and waves that 
had done the cruel deed. But the heart is averse 
to believe calamity, and especially bereavement ; 
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and very ingenious in ai*guing against that bitterest 
of all woes. So she now sat down and brooaed, 
and her mind fastened with pathetic ingenuity on 
every circumstance that could bear a favourable 
construction. The mast had not been broken; 
how, then, had it been lost? The body had not 
come ashore. He had had time to get to the wreck 
before the gale from the north came on at all ; and 
why should a fair wind, though powerful, upset the 
boat ? On these slender things she began to build 
a superstructure of hope ; but soon her heart in- 
terrupted the reasoning. "What would he do in 
my place ? would he sit guessing while hope had a 
hair to hang by ? " That thought struck her like a 
spur: and in a moment she bounded into action, 
erect, her lips fixed, and her eye on fire, though her 
cheek was very pale. She went swiftly to Hazel's 
store, and searched it ; there she found the jib-sail, 
a boat-hook, some rope, and one little oar, that 
Hazel was making for her, and had not quite com- 
pleted. The sight of this, his last work, Over- 
powered her again ; and she sat down and took it 
on her knees, and kisse^ it, and cried over it. And 
these tears weakened her for a time. She felt it, 
and had the resolution to leave the oar behind. A 
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single oar was of no use to row with. She rigged 
the boat-hook as a mast ; and fastened the sail to 
it; and, with this poor equipment, she actually 
resolved to put out to sea. 

The wind still blew smartly, and there was no 
blue sky visible. 

And now she remembered she had eaten no- 
thing ; that would not do. Her strength might fail 
her. She made ready a meal, and ate it almost 
fiercely, and by a pure effort of resolution ; as she 
was doing all the rest. 

By this time it was nearly high tide. She 
watched the water creeping up. Will it float the 
boat? It rises over the keel; two inches, three 
inches. Five inches water ! Now she pushes with 
all her strength. No ; the boat has water in it she 
had forgotten to bale out. She strained every 
nerve, but could not move it. She stopped to take 
breath, and husband her strength. But, when she 
renewed her efforts, the five inches were four, and 
she had the misery of seeing the water crawl away 
by degrees, and leave the boat high and dry. 

She sighed, heart-broken, awhile; then went 
home and prayed. 

When she had prayed a long time for strength 
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and wisdom, she lay down for an hour, and tried to 
sleep, but failed. Then she prepared for a more 
serious struggle with the many difficulties she had 
to encounter. Now she thanked God more than 
ever for the health and rare strength she had 
acquired in this island: without them she could 
have done nothing now. She got a clay platter, 
and baled the vessel nearly dry. She left a little 
water for ballast. She fortified herself with food, 
and put provisions and water on board the boat. 
In imitation of Hazel, she went and got two round 
logs, and, as soon as the tide crawled up to four 
inches, she lifted the bow a little, and got a roller 
under. Then she went to the boat's stern, set her 
teeth, and pushed with a rush of excitement that 
gave her almost a man's strength. 

The stubborn boat seemed elastic, and all but 
moved. Then instinct taught her where her true 
strength lay. She got to the stern of the boat, and 
setting the small of her back under the projecting 
gunwale, she gathered herself together and gave a 
superb heave, that moved the boat a foot. She 
followed it up, and heaved again with like effect. 
Then, with a cry of joy, she ran and put down 
another roller forward. The boat was now on two 
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rollers: one more magnificent heave with all her 
zeal, and strength, and youth, and the boat glided 
forward. She turned and rushed at it as it went, 
and the water deepening, and a gust catching the 
sail, it went out to sea, and she had only just time 
to throw herself across the gunwale, panting. She 
was afloat. The wind was S.W., and before she 
knew where she was, the boat headed towards the 
home reefs, and slipped through the water pretty 
fast considering how small a sail she carried. She 
ran to the helm. Alas ! the rudder was broken off 
above the water-line. The helm was a mockery, 
and the boat running for the reefs. She slacked 
the sheet, and the boat lost her way, and began 
to drift with the tide, which, luckily, had not yet 
turned. It carried her in shore. 

Helen cast her eyes around for an expedient, and 
she unshipped one of th,e transoms, and by trailing 
it over the side, and alternately slacking and haul- 
ing the sheet, she contrived to make the boat crawl 
like a winged bird through the western passage. 
After that it soon got becalmed under the cliflf, and 
drifted into two feet water. 

Instantly she tied a rope to the mast, got out 
into the water, and took the rope ashore. She tied 
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it round a heavy barrelshe found there, and set the 
barrel up, and heaped stones round it and on it, 
which, unfortunately, was a long job, though she 
worked with feverish haste; then she went round 
the point, sometimes wet and sometimes dry, for 
the little oar she had left behind, because it broke 
her heart to look at. Away with such weakness 
now ! With that oar, his last work, she might 
steer if she could not row. She got it. She came 
back to the boat to re-commence her voyage. 

She found the boat all safe, but in six inches of 
water, and the tide going out. So ended her 
voyage : four hundred yards at most, and then to 
wait another twelve hours for the tide. 

It was too cruel : and every hour so precious ; 
for, even if Hazel was alive, he would die of cold 
and hunger ere she could get to him. She cried 
like a woman. She persisted like a man. 

She made several trips, and put away things in the 
boat that could possibly be of use — abundant pro- 
vision, and a keg of water ; Hazel's wooden spade 
to paddle or steer with; his basket of tools, &c. 
Then she snatched some sleep ; but it was broken 
by sad and terrible dreams : then she waited in an 
agony of impatience for high water. 

VOL. II. N 
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We are not always the best judges of what is 
good for US. Probablj these delays sared her own 
life. Bhe went out at last under far more £BiToiir- 
able circttmstances — a light westerly breeze, and no 
reefs to pass throngh. She was, howeyer, seyerely 
incommoded with a gtoond-swell. 

At first she steered with the spade as well as she 
could ; but she found this was not sufficient. The 
current ran westerly, and she was drifting out of her 
course. Then she remembered Hazel's lessons^ 
and made shift to fasten the spade to the helm, and 
then lashed the helm. Even this did not quite do ; 
so she took her little oar, kissed it, cried over it a 
little, and then pulled manfully with it so as to 
keep the true course. It was a muggy day, neither 
wet nor dry. White Water Island was not in sight 
from Godsend Island ; but as soon as she lost the 
latter, the former became visible — an ugly grinning 
reef with an eternal surf on the south and western 
sides. 

Often she left off rowing, and turned to look at 
it. It was all black and blank, except the white 
and fatal surf. 

When she was about four miles from the nearest 
part of the reef, there was a rush and bubble in the 
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water^ and a great shark came after the boat. 
Helen screamed, and turned very cold. She 
dreaded the monster not for what he could. do now; 
but for what he might have done. He seemed to 
know the boat, he swam so vigilantly behind it. 
Was he there when the boat upset with Hazel in it? 
Was it in his greedy maw the remains of her best 
friend must be sought ? Her lips opened, but no 
sound. She shuddered and hid her face at this 
awful thought. 

The shark followed steadily. 

She got to the reef, but did not hit it off as she 
intended. She ran under its lee, lowered the little 
sail, and steered the boat into a nick where the 
shark could hardly follow her. 

But he moved to and fro like a sentinel, while 
she landed in trepidation and secured the boat to 
the branches of a white coral rock. 

She found the place much larger than it looked 
from Telegraph Point. It was an archipelago of 
coral reef encrusted here and there with shells. 
She could not see all over it, where she was, so she 
made for what seemed the highest part, a bleak, 
seaweedy mound, with som^ sandy hillocks about it. 
She went up to this, and looked eagerly all round* 

K 2 
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. Not a soul. 

She called as loud as her sinking heart ^ould let 
her. 

Not a sound. 
• She felt very sick, and sat down upon the 
mound. 

When she had yielded awhile to the weakness of 
her sex, she got up, and was her father's daughter 
again. She set to work to examine every foot of 
the reef. 

It was no easy task. The rocks were rugged and 
sharp in places, slippery in others ; often she had 
to go about, and once she fell and hurt her pretty 
hands and made them bleed ; she never looked at 
them, nor heeded, but got up and sighed at the 
interruption : then patiently persisted. It took her 
two hours to examine thus, in detail, one half the 
island : but at last she discovered something. She 
saw at the eastern side of the reef a wooden figure 
of a woman, and, making her way to it, found the 
figure-head, and a piece of the bow of the ship, 
with a sail on it, and a yard on that. This frag- 
ment was wedged into an angle of the reef, and the 
seaward edge of it shattered in a way that struck 
terror to Helen, for it showed her how omnipotent 
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the sea had been. On the reef itself she found a 
cask with its head stove in, also a little keg, a ship's 
lantern, and two wooden chests or cases. But what 
was all this to her ? 

She sat down again, for her knees failed her. 
Presently there was a sort of moan near her, and 
a seal splashed into the water and dived out of her 
sight. She put her hands on her heart, and howed 
her head down, utterly desolate. She sat thus for 
a long time indeed, until she was interrupted by a 
most unexpected visitor. Something came sniffing 
up to her and put a cold nose to her hand. She 
started violently, and both her hands were in the 
air in a moment. 

It was a dog, a pointer. He whimpered and 
tried to gambol, but could not manage it ; he was 
too weak. However, he contrived to let her see 
with the wagging of his tail, and a certain cotem- 
poraneous twist of his emaciated body, that she 
was welcome. But, having performed this cere- 
mony, he trotted feebly awaj^ leaving her very 
much startled, and not knowing what to think; 
indeed, this incident set her trembling all over, 

A dog saved from the wreck ! Then why not a 
man? ' And why not that life? Oh, thought she, 
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would God save that creature, and not pity my poor 
angel and me ? 

She got up animated with hope, and recom- 
menced her researches. She now kept at the out- 
ward edge of the island, and so went all round till 
she reached her boat again. The shark was swim- 
ming to and fro, waiting for her with horrible perti- 
nacity. She tried to eat a mouthful, but, though 
she was faint, she could not eat. She drank a 
mouthful of water, and then went to search the 
very small portion that remained of the reef, and 
to take the poor dog home with her, because he she 
had lost was so good to animals. Only his example 
is left me, she said; and with that came another 
burst of sorrow. But she got up and did the rest 
of her work, crying as she went. After some severe 
traveUing she got near the north-east hmit, and iu 
a sort of gully she saw the dog, quietly seated high 
on his tail. She called him ; but he never moved. 
So, then, she went to him, and, when she got near 
him, she saw why he would not come. He was 
watching. Close by him lay the form of a man 
nearly covered with sea- weed. The feet were visible 
and so was the face, the latter deadly pale. It was 
he. In a moment she was by him, and leaning 
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over him with both hands quivering. Was he 
dead ? No ; his eyes were closed ; he was fast 
asleep. 

Her hands flew to his face to feel him alive, and 
then grasped both his hands and drew them up 
towards her panting bosom : and the tears of joy 
streamed from her eyes, as she sobbed and mur- 
mured over him, she knew not what. At that he 
awoke and stared at her. He uttered a loud ejacu- 
lation of jo}^ and wonder, then taking it all in, burst 
into tears himself, and fell to kissing her hands and 
blessing her.. The poor soul had almost given 
himself up for lost. And to be saved all in a 
moment, and by her ! 

They could neither of them speak, but only 
mingled tears of joy and gratitude. 

Hazel recovered himself first ; and rising some^^ 
what stiffly, lent her his arm. Her father's spirit 
went out of her in the moment of victory, and she 
was all woman, sweet, loving, clinging woman. She 
got hold of his hand as well as his arm, and 
clutched it so tight, her little grasp seemed velvet 
and steeL 

" Let me feel j^'ou,** said she : " but no words ! no 
words ! " . 
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He supported his preserver tenderly to the boat, 
then, hoisting the sail, he fetched the east side in 
two tacks, shipped the sail and yard, and also the 
cask, keg, and boxes. He then put a great quan- 
tity of loose oysters on board, each as large as a 
plate. She looked at him with amazement. 

" What," said she, when he had quite loaded the 
boat, " only just out of the jaws of death, and yet 
you can trouble your head about oysters and 
things.*' 

" Wait till you see what I shall do with them,'* 
said he. " These are pearl oysters. I gathered 
them for you^ when I had little hope I should ever 
see you again to give them you." 

This was an unlucky speech. The act, that 
seemed so small and natural a thing to him, the 
woman"*s heart measured more correctly. Some- 
thing rose in her throat ; she tried to laugh instead 
of crying, and so she did both, and went into a 
violent fit of hysterics that showed how thoroughly 
her nature had been stirred to its depths. She 
quite frightened Hazel : and indeed the strength of 
an excited woman^s weakness is sometimes alarming 
to manly natures. 

He did all he could to soothe her ; without much 
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success. As soon as she was bettor he set sail^ 
thinking home was the best place for her. She 
leant back exhausted, and, after a while, seemed to 
be asleep. We don't believe she was, but Hazel 
did ; and sat, cold and aching in body, but warm at 
heart, worshipping her with all his eyes. 

At last they got ashore ; and he sat by her fire 
and told her all, while she cooked his supper and 
warmed clothes at the fire for him. 

" The ship," said he, " was a Dutch vessel, bound 
from Batavia to Callao, that had probably gone on 
her beam ends, for she was full of water. Her 
crew had abandoned her; I think they underrated 
the buoyancy of the ship and cargo. They left the 
poor dog on board. Her helm was lashed a-weather 
a couple of turns: but why, I am not seaman 
enough to say. I boarded her; unshipped my 
mast, and moored the boat to the ship; fed the 
poor dog; rummaged in the hold, and contrived 
to hoist up a small cask of salted beef, and a keg 
of rum, and some cases of grain and seeds. I 
managed to slide these on tp the reef by means of 
the mast and oar lashed together. But a roller 
ground the wreck further on to the reef, and the 
sudden snap broke the rope, as I suppose, and the 
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boat went to sea. I never knew the misfortune till 
I saw her adrift. I could have got over that by- 
making a raft ; but the gale from the north brought 
such a sea on us. I saw she must break up, so I 
got ashore how I could. Ah, I little thought to see 
your face again, still less that I should owe my life 
to you/' 

" Spare me," said Helen, faintly. 
" What, must not I thank you even for my life ? " 
"No. The account is far from even yet" 
"You are no arithmetician to say so. What 
astonishes me most is that you have never once 

scolded me for all the trouble and anxiety " 

" I am too happy to see you sitting there, to 
scold you. But, still I do ask you, to leave the sea 
alone, after this. The treacherous monster ! Oh, 
think what you and I have suffered on it." 

She seemed quite worn out. He saw that, and 
retired for the night, casting one more wistful 
glance on her. But at that moment she was afraid 
to look at him. Her heart was welling over with 
tenderness, for the dear friend whose life she had 
saved. 

" * ■ ■ 

Next morning Hazel rose at daybreak as usual. 
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but found himself stiflF in the joints, and with a pain 
in his back. The mat that hung at the opening of 
Helen's cave was not removed as usual. She was 
on her bed with a violent headache. 

Hazel fed Ponto, and corrected him. He was 
at present a civilised dog ; so he made a weak rush 
at the boobies and noddies directly. 

He also smelt Tommy inquisitively, to learn 
was he an eatable. Tommy somehow divined 
the end of this sinister curiosity, and showed his 
teeth. 

Then Hazel got a rope, and tied one end round 
his own waist, and one round Ponto's neck, and at 
every outbreak of civilisation, jerked him sharply 
on to his back. The effect of this discipline was 
rapid; Ponto soon found that he, must not make 
war on the inhabitants of the island. . He was a 
docile animal, and, in a very short time, consented 
to make one of "the happy family,'' as Hazel called 
the miscellatieous crew that beset him. 

Helen and Hazel did not meet till past noon ; 
and, when they did meet, it was plain she had been 
thinking a great deal,. for her greeting was so shy 
and restrained as to appear cold and distant to 
Hazel. He thought to himself, I was too happy 
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yesterday, and she too kind. Of course it could 
not last. 

This change in her seemed to grow rather than 
diminish. She carried it so far as to go and almost 
hide during the working hours. She made off to 
the jungle, and spent an unreasonable time there. 
She professed to be collecting cotton, and it must 
be admitted she brought a good deal home with 
her. But Hazel could not accept cotton as the 
only motive for this sudden separation. 

He lost the light of her face till the evening. 
Then matters took another turn: she was too 
polite. Ceremony and courtesy appeared to be 
gradually encroaching upon tender friendship and 
familiarity ; yet, now and then, her soft hazel eyes 
seemed to turn on him in silence, and say, forgive 
me all this. Then at those sweet looks, love and 
forgiveness poured out of his eyes. And then hers 
sought the ground. And this was generally fol- 
lowed by a certain mixture of stiffness, timidity, and 
formality, too subtle to describe. 

The much-enduring man began to lose patience. 

" This is caprice,'' said he. ** Cruel caprice." ' : 

Our female readers will 'probably take a deeper 
view of it than that. Whatever it was, another 
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change was at hand. Since he was so' exposed to 
the weather on the reef, Hazel had never been free 
from pain ; but he had done his best to work it off. 
He had collected all the valuables from the wreck, 
made a new mast, set up a rude capstan to draw the 
boat ashore, and cut a little dock for her at low 
water, and clayed it in the full heat of the sun ; 
and, having accomplished this drudgery, he got 
at last to his labour of love ; he opened a quantity 
of pearl oysters, fed Tommy and the duck with 
them, and began the great work of lining the 
cavern with them. The said cavern was somewhat 
shell-shaped, and his idea was to make it out of a 
gloomy cavern into a vast shell, lined entirely, roof 
and sides, with glorious, sweet, prismatic, mother-of- 
pearl, fresh from ocean. Well, one morning, while 
Helen was in the jungle, he made a cement of 
guano, sand, clay, and water, nipped some shells 
to a shape with the pincers, and cemented them 
neatly, like Mosaic almost: but in the middle of 
his work he was cut down by the disorder he had 
combated so stoutl3^ He fairly gave in, and sat 
down groaning with pain. And in this state Helen, 
found him. 

" Oh, what is the matter ?'^ said she. 
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He told her the truth, and said he had yiolent 
pains in the back and head. She did not say 
much, but she turned pale. She bustled and 
lighted a great fire, and made him lie down by it. 
She propped his head up ; she set water on to boil 
for him, and would not let him move for anything ; 
and all the time her features were brimful of the 
liveliest concern. He could not help thinking how 
much better it was to be iU and in pain, and have 
her so kind, than to be well, and see her cold and 
distant. Towards evening he got better, or rather 
he mistook an intermission for cure, and retired to 
his boat ; but she made him take her rug with him ; 
and, when he was gone, she could not sleep for 
anxiety ; and it cut her to the heart to think how 
poorly he was lodged, compared with her. 

Of all the changes fate could bring, this she had 
never dreamed of, that she should be so robust, and 
he should be sick and in pain. 

She passed an uneasy, restless night, and long 
before morning she awoke for the sixth or seventh 
time, and she awoke with a misgiving in her mind, 
and some sound ringing in her ears. She listened 
and heard nothing ; but in a few minutes it began 
again. 
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It was Hazel talking, talking in a manner so fast, 
so strange, so loud, that it made her blood run cold. 
It was the voice of Hazel, but not his mind. 

She drew near, and to her dismay, found him 
fever-stricken, and pouring out words with little 
sequence. She came close to him and tried to 
soothe him, but he answered her quite at random, 
and went on flinging out the strangest things in 
stranger order. She trembled and waited for a lull, 
hoping then to soothe him with soft words and 
tones of tender pity. 

*^Den8 and eaves!" he roared, answering an 
imaginary detractor. " Well, iiever mind, love shall 
make that hole in the rock a palace for a queen ; 
for a queen ? For the queen." Here he suddenly 
changed characters and fancied he was interpreting 
the discourse of another. " He means the Queen 
of the Fairies," said he, patronisingly : then, re- 
suming his own character with loud defiance, "I 
say her chamber shall outshine the glories of the 
Alhambra, as far as the lilies outshone the artificial 
glories of King Solomon. Oh, mighty Nature, let 
others rely on the painter, the gold-beater, the 
carver of marble, come you and help me adorn the 
temple of my beloved. Amen.*' 
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(The poor soul thought, by the sound of his own 
words, it must be a prayer he had uttered.) 

And now Helen, with streaming eyes, tried to put 
in a word, but he stopped lier with a wild hush ! 
and went off into a series of mysterious whisperings. 
" Make no noise, please, or we shall frighten her. 
There — that is her window — no noise, please ! I've 
watched and waited four hours, just to see her 
sweet, darling shadow on the blinds, and shall I 
lose it for your small talk ? all paradoxes and plati« 
tudes: excuse my plain speaking — Hush! here it 
comes — her shadow — ^hush — how my heart beats. 
It is gone. — So now," (speaking out,) " good night, 
base world ! Do you hear ? you company of liars, 
thieves, and traitors, called the world, go and sleep 
if you can. I shall sleep : because my conscience 
is clear. False accusations I Who can help them ? 
They are the act of others. Head of Job, and Paul, 
and Joan of Arc. No, no, no, no ; I didn't say 
read 'em out with those stentorian lungs. I must 
be allowed a little sleep, a man that wastes the mid- 
night oil, yet brushes the early dew. Good night." 

He turned round and slept for several hours as 
he supposed ; but in reality he was silent for just 
three seconds. " Well," said he, " and is a gardener 
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a man to be looked down upon by upstarts ? When 
Adam delved and Eve span, where was then the 
gentleman? Why, where the spade was. Yet I 
went through the Herald's College and not one of 
our mushroom aristocracy (* bloated' I object to; 
they don't eat half as much as their footmen ;) had 
a spade for a crest. There's nothing ancient west 
of the Caspian. Well, all the better. For there's 
no fool like an old fool. A spade's a spade for a' 
that, an a* that, an a' that, an a' that, — an a' that, — 
an a' that. Hallo ! Stop that man ; he's gone off on 
his cork leg, of a' that, on a' that — and it's my wish 
to be quiet. Allow me respectfully to observe," 
said he, striking off suddenly into an air of vast 
politeness, " that man requires change. I've done a 
jolly good day's work with the spade for this old 
Buffer, and now the intellect claims its turn. The 
mind retires above the noisy world to its Acropolis, 
and there discusses the great problem of the day ; 
the Insular Enigma. To be or not to be, that is the 
question, I believe. No, it is not. That is fully 
discussed elsewhere. Hum ! To diffuse — ^intelli- 
gence — from a fixed island — over one hundred 
leagues of water. 

It's a Stinger. But I can't complain. I had 
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read Lempriere, and Smith, and Bryant, and 
mythology in general; yet I must go and fall in 
loYe with the Sphinx. Men are so vain. Vanity 
whispered^ she will set you a light one ; Why is a 
cobbler like a king, for instance. She is not in love 
with you, ye fool, if you are with her. The harder 
the riddle the higher the compliment the Sphinx 
pays you. That is the way all sensible men look at 
it. She is not the Sphinx : she is an angel, and I 
call her my Lady Caprice. Hate her for hetng 
Caprice ? You incorrigible muddle head. Why I 
love Caprice for being her shadow. Poor impotent 
love that can't solve a problem. The only one she 
ever set me. I've gone about it like a fool. What 
is the use putting up little bits of telegraphs on 
the island ? FU make a kite a hundred feet high, 
get five miles of rope ready against the next hurri- 
cane ; and then I'll rub it with phosphorus and fly 
it. But what can I fasten it to ? No tree would 
hold it. Dunce ! To the island itself, of course. 
And now go to Stantle, Magg, Milton, and Copestake 

for one thousand yards of 'silk Money / money / 

money ! Well, give them a mortgage on the island, 
and a draft on the galleon. Now stop the pitch- 
fountain, and bore a hole near it; fill fifty balloons 
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with gas, inscribe them with the latitude and longi- 
tude, fly them, and bring all the worid about our 
ears. 

" The problem is solved. It is solved, and I am 
destroyed. She leaves me ; she thinks no more of 
me. Her heart is in England.'* 

Then he muttered for a long time imintelligibly ; 
and Helen ventured near, and actually laid her hand 
on his brow to soothe him. But suddenly his 
muttering ceased, and he seemed to be puzzling 
hard over something. 

The result catne out in a clear articulate sentence, 
that made Helen recoil, and holding by the mast, 
cast an indescribable look of wonder and dismay on 
the speaker. 

The words that so staggered her were these, to the 
letter. 

''She says she hates reptiles. Yet she marries 
Arthur Wardlaw." 
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CHAPTER XVL 



The very name of Arthur Wardlaw startled Helen^ 
and made her realise how completely her thoughts 
had been occupied with another. 

But add to that the strange and bitter epi- 
gram! Or was it a mere fortuitous concourse of 
words ? 

She was startled, amazed, confounded, puzzled. 
And, ere she could recover her composure. Hazel 
was back to his problem again : but no longer with 
the same energy. He said in a faint and sleepy 
voice : " * He maketh the winds His messengers, and 
flames of fire His ministers.' Ah ! if I could do 
that! Well, why not? I can do anything she 
bids me — 

* Grseculus esuriens coelum jusseris ibit.' 
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And soon after this doughty declaration he dozed 
off, and forgot all his trouble for awhile. 
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The sun rose, and still he slept, and Helen 
watched him with undisguised tenderness in her 
face ; undisguised now that he could not see it. 

Ere long she had companions in her care. Ponto 
came out of his den^ and sniffed about the boat; 
and then began to scratch it, and whimper for his 
friend. Tommy swam out of the sea, came to the 
boat, discovered. Heaven knows how, that his friend 
was there : and, in the way of noises, did everything 
but speak. The sea birds followed and fluttered 
here and there in an erratic way, with now and then 
a peck at each other. All animated nature seemed 
to be uneasy at this eclipse of their Hazel. 

At last Tommy raised himself quite perpen- 
dicular, in a vain endeavour to look into the boat, 
and invented a whine in the minor key, which tells 
on dogs : it set Ponto off in a moment ; he sat upon 
his tail, and delivered a long and most deplorable 
howl. 

"Everything loves him," thought Helen. 

With Ponto's music Hazel awoke, and found her 
watching him; he said softly: "Miss EoUeston! 
There is nothing the matter, I hope. Why am I 
not up and getting things for your breakfast ? " 

" Dear friend," said she, " why you are not doing 
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things for me and forgetting yourself, as usaal, is 
because you have been very ill. And I am your 
nurse. Now tell me what I shall get you. Is there 
nothing you could fancy ? " 

No ; he had no appetite ; she was not to trouble 
about him. And then he tried to get up ; but that 
gave him such a pain in his loins, he was fain to lie 
down again. So then he felt that he had got 
rheumatic fever. He told her so ; but seeing her 
sweet anxious face, begged her not to be alarmed — 
he knew what to take for it. Would she be kind 
enough to go to his arsenal and fetch some spe- 
cimens of bark she would find there, and also the 
keg of rum. She flew at the word, and soon made 
him an infusion of the barks in boiling water; to 
which the rum was added. His sweet nurse admi- 
nistered this from time to time. The barks used 
were of the cassia tree, and a wild citron tree. 
Cinchona did not exist in this island, unfortunately. 
But with these inferior barks they held the fever in 
check. Still the pain was obstinate, and cost Helen 
many a sigh ; for if she came softly, she could often 
hear him moan ; and the moment he heard her foot, 
he set-to and whistled for a blind; with what 
success may be imagined. She would have bought 
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those pains, or a portion of them ; ay, and paid a 
heavy price for them. 

But pain/ like everything, intermits, and in those 
blessed intervals his mind was more active than 
ever, and ran a great deal upon what he called the 
Problem. 

But she^ who had set it him, gave him Uttie en- 
couragement now to puzzle over it. 

The foUowing may serve as a specimen of their 
conversation on that head. 

" The air of this island," said he, " gives, one 
a sort of vague sense of mental power. It leads to 
no result in my case : still it is an agreeable sen- 
sation to have it floating across my mind that some 
day I shall solve the Great Problem. Ah I if I 
was only an inventor ! '' 

" And so you are." 

''No, no," said Hazel, disclaiming as eamestiy 
as some people claim ; '' I do things that look like 
acts of invention, but they are acts of memory. I 
could show you plates and engravings of all the 
things I have seemed to invent. A man, who 
studies books instead of skimming them, can cut a 
dash in a desert island, until the fatal word goes 
forth — invent ; and then you find him out." 
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^'I am sure I wish I had never said the fatal 
word. You will never get well if you puzzle your 
brain over impossibilities." 

"Impossibilities! But is not that begging the 
question ? The measure of impossibilities is lost in 
the present age. I propose a test. Let us go back 
a century, and suppose that three problems were 
laid before the men of that day, and they were 
asked to decide which is the most impossible : 1st, 
to diffuse intelligence from a fixed island over a 
hundred leagues of water: 2nd, to make the sun 
take in thirty seconds likenesses more exact than 
any portrait-painter ever took — ^likenesses that can 
be sold for a shilling at fifty per cent, profit : 3rd, 
for New York and London to exchange words by 
wire so much faster than the earth can turn, that 
London shall tell New York at ten on Monday 
morning what was the price of consols at one o'clock 
Monday afternoon.*' 

"That is a story," said Helen, with a look of 
angelic reproach. 

*' I accept that reply," said Hazel. " As for me, 
I have got a smattering of so many subjects, all full 
of incredible truths, that my faith in the impossi- 
bility of anything is gone. Ah ! if James Watt was 
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only here instead of John Hazel — ^James Watt from 
the Abbey with a head as big as^a pumpkin — he 
would not have gone groping about the island, 
writing on rocks, and erecting signals. No; he 
would have had some grand and bold idea worthy 
of the proposition/' 

" Well, so I think," said Helen, archly ; 
** that great man with a great head would have 
begun — by making a kite a hundred yards 
high/' 

" Would he ? Well, he was quite capable/' 

" Yes ; and rubbed it with phosphorus, and flown 
it in the first tempest, and made the string fast to — 
the island itself/* 

"Well, that is an idea,*' said Hazel, staring; 
" rather hyperbolical, I fear. But after all, it is an 
idea/' 

*' Or else," continued Helen, " he would weave a 
thousand yards of some light fabric, and make 
balloons; then he would stop the pitch-fountain, 
bore a hole in the rock near it, and so get the gas, 
fill the balloons, inscribe them with our sad story, 
and our latitude and longitude, and send them 
flying all over the ocean — there ! *' 

Hazel was amazed. 
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'* I resign my functions to you," said he. *' What 
imagination ! What invention ! " 

"Oh dear no," said Helen, slily; "acts of me- 
mory sometimes pass for invention, you know. 
Shall I tell you ? When first you fell ill, you were 
rather light-headed, and uttered the strangest 
things. They would have made me laugh heartily, 
only I couldn't — for crying. And you said that 
about kites and balloons, every word." 

" Did I ? Then I have most brains when I have 
least reason." 

" Ay," said Helen, " and other strange things — 
very strange and bitter things. One I should like 
to ask you about, what on earth you could mean by 
it ; but perhaps you meant nothing after all." 

" Fll soon tell you," said Hazel ; but he took the 
precaution to add, " Provided I know what it means 
myself." 

She looked at him steadily, and was on the point 
of seeking the explanation so boldly offered; but 
her own courage failed her. She coloured and 
hesitated. 

" I shall wait," said she, ** till you are quite, quite 
well. That will be soon, I hope ; only you must be 
good and obey my prescriptions. Cultivate pa- 
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tience ; it is a wholesome plant ; bow the pride of 
that intellect, which you see a fever caii lay low in 
an hour : aspire no more beyond the powers of man. 
Here we shall stay unless Providence sends us a 
ship. I have ceased to repine: and don't you 
begin. Dismiss that problem altogether ; see how 
hot it has made your poor brow. Be good now, and 
dismiss it; or else do as I do — ^fold it up, put it 
quietly away in a comer of your mind, and, when 
you least expect, it will pop out solved." 

[Oh, comfortable doctrine! But how about Jamie 
Watt's headaches? And why are the signs of hard 
thought so much stronger in his brow and face than 
in Shakespeare's ? Mercy on us, there is another 
problem.] 

Hazel smiled, well-pleased, and leaned back, 
soothed, silenced,, subdued, by her soft voice, and 
the exquisite touch of her velvet hand on his hot 
brow ; for, woman-like, she laid her hand like down 
on that burning brow to aid her words in soothing 
it. Nor did it occur to him just then that this 
admonition delivered with a kind maternal hand, 
maternal voice, came from the same young lady 
who had flown at him like a wild cat with this very 
problem in her mouth. She mesmerised him. 
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problem and all; he subsided into a complacent 
languor, and at last went to sleep, thinking only of 
her. But the topic had entered his mind too 
deeply to be finally dismissed. It returned next 
day, though in a different form. You must know 
that Hazel, as he lay on his back in the boat, had 
often, in a half-drowsy way, watched the effect of 
the sun upon the boat's mast : it now stood, a bare 
pole, and at certain hours acted like the needle of a 
dial, by casting a shadow on the sands. Above all, 
he could see pretty well by means of this pole and 
its shadow when the sun attained its greatest 
elevation. He now asked Miss EoUeston to assist 
him in making this observation exactly. 

She obeyed his instructions^ and the moment the 
shadow reached its highest angle, and showed the 
minutest symptom of declension, she said, " Now,*' 
and Hazel called out in a loud voice : — 

"Noon!" 

" And forty-nine minutes past eight at Sydney/' 
said Helen, holding out her chronometer; for she 
had been sharp enough to get it ready of her own 
accord. 

Hazel looked at her and at the watch with 
amazement and incredulity. 
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"What?" said he. "Impossible. You can't 
have kept Sydney time all this while." 

"And pray why not?" said Helen. "Have you 
forgotten that once somebody praised me for keep- 
ing Sydney time ; it helped you, somehow or other, 
to know where we were ? '^ 

"And so it will now," cried Hazel, exultingly. 
" But no ! it is impossible. We have gone through 

scenes that you can't have wound that watch up 

without missing a day " 

"Indeed, but I have," said Helen. "Not wind 
my watch up ! Why, if I was dying I should wind 
my watch up. See, it requires no key ; a touch or 
two of the fingers and it is done. Oh, I am remark- 
ably constant in all my habits ; and this is an old 
friend I never neglect. Do you remember that 
terrible night in the boat, when neither of us 
expected to see the morning — oh, how good and 
brave you were ! — ^well, I remember winding it up 
that night. I kissed it, and bade it good-bye ; but 
I never dreamed of not winding it up, because I 
was going to be killed. What! am I not to be 
praised again, as I was on board ship? Stingy! 
can't afford to praise one twice for the same thing." 

"Praised!" cried Hazel, excitedly; "worshipped. 
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you mean. Why, we have got the longitude by 
means of your chronometer. It is wonderful ! It 
is providential ! It is the finger of Heaven ! Pen 
and ink, and let me work it out." 

In his excitement he got up without assistance, 
and was soon busy calculating the longitude of 
Godsend Isle. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



"There," said he. "Now the latitude I must 
guess at by certain combinations. In the first 
place the slight variation in the length of the days. 
Then I must try and make a rough calculation of 
the sun's parallax. And then my botany will help 
me a little ; spices furnish a clue ; there are one or 
two that will not grow outside the tropic. It was 
the longitude that beat me^ and now we have con- 
quered it. Hurrah ! Now I know what to diffuse, 
and in what direction ; east, south-east ; the ducks 
have shown me that much. So there's the first 
step towards the impossible problem." 

"Very well," said Helen; "and I am sure one 
step is enough for one day. I forbid you the topic 
for twelve hours at least. I detest it because it 
always makes your poor head so hot." 

" What on earth does that matter ? *' said Hazel, 
impetuously, and almost crossly. 
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" Come, come, come, sir," said Helen, authorita- 
tively ; " it matters to me." 

But when she saw'that he could think of nothing 
else> and that opposition irritated him, she had the 
tact and good sense not to strain her authority, nor 
to irritate her subject. 



Hazel spliced a long, fine-pointed stick to the 
mast-head, and set a plank painted white with 
guano at right angles to the base of the mast ; and 
80 whenever the sun attained his meridian altitude, 
went into a difficult and subtle calculation to arrive 
at the latitude, or as near it as he could without 
proper instruments; and he brooded and brooded 
over his discovery of the longitude, but unfortu- 
nately he could not advance. In some problems 
the first step once gained leads, or at least, points 
to the next; but to know v^hereabouts they were, 
and to let others know it, were two difficulties 
heterogeneous and distinct. 

Having thought and thought till his head was 
dizzy, at last he took Helen's advice and put it by 
for a-while. He set himself to fit and number a 
quantity of pearl oyster shells, so that he might be 
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able to place them at once, when he should be able 
to recommence his labour of love in the cavern. 

One day Helen had left him so employed, and 
was busy cooking the dinner at her own place, but, 
mind you. with one eye on the dinner and another 
on her patient, when suddenly she heard him 
shouting very loud, and ran out to see what was 
the matter. 

He was roaring like mad, and whirling his arms 
over his head like a demented windmill. 

She ran to him. 

" Eureka ! Eureka ! " he shouted, in furious ex- 
citement. 

" Oh, dear ! '' cried Helen ; " never mind." She 
was all against her patient exciting himself. 

But he was exalted beyond even her control. 
" Crown me with laurel," he cried ; " I have solved 
the problem : " and up went his arms. 

" Oh, is that all ? " said she, calmly. 

" Get me two squares of my parchment," cried 
he ; " and some of the finest gut." 

" Will not after dinner do ? " 

" No ; certainly not," said Hazel, in a voice of 
command. " I wouldn't wait a moment for all the 
flesh-pots of Egypt." 

VOL. II. ^ 
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Then she went like the wind and fetched them. 

" Oh, thank you ! thank you ! Now I want — let 
me see — ah, there's an old rusty hoop that was 
washed ashore, on one of that ship's casks. I put 
it carefully away ; how the unlikeliest things come 
in useful soon or late ! '' 

She went for the hoop, but not so rapidly, for 
here it was that the first faint doubt of his sanity 
came in. However, she brought it, and he thanked 
her. 

" And now," said he, " while I prepare the in- 
telligence, will you be so kind as to fetch me the 
rushes." 

" The what ? " said Helen^ in growing dismay. 

*^The rushes! I'll tell you where to find 



some." 



Helen thought the best thing was to temporise. 
Perhaps he would be better after eating some whole- 
some food. " 111 fetch them directiy after dinner," 
said fehe. " But it will be spoiled if I leave it for 
long; and I do so want it to be nice for you 
to-day.'' 

" Dinner ? " cried Hazel. " What do I care for 
dinner now. I am solving my problem. I'd rather 
go without dinner for years than interrupt a great 
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idea. Pray let dinner take its chance, and obey me 
for once." 

"For once?" said Helen, and turned her mild 
hazel eyes on him with such a look of gentle 
reproach. 

"Forgive me! But don't take me for a child, 
asking you for a toy ; Vm a poor crippled inventor, 
who sees daylight. Oh, I am on fire ; and, if you 
want me not to go into a fever, why, get me my 
rushes." 

" Where shall I find them ? " said Helen, catching 
fire at him. 

" Go to where your old hut stood, and follow the 
river about a furlong ; you will find a bed of high 
rushes : cut me a good bundle, cut them below the 
water, choose the stoutest. Here is a pair of 
shears I found in the ship." 

She took the shears and went swiftly across the 
sands and up the slope. He watched her with an 
admiring eye ; and well he might, for it was the 
very poetry of motion. Hazel in his hours of health 
had almost given up walking ; he ran from point to 
point, without fatigue or shortness of breath. 
Helen, equally pressed for time, did not run ; but 
she went almost as fast. By rising with the dawn. 
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by three meals a day of animal food, by constant 
work, and heavenly air, she was in a condition 
women rarely attain to. She was trained. Ten 
miles was no more to her than ten yards. And, 
when she was in a hurry, she got over the ground 
by a grand but feminine motion not easy to de- 
scribe. It was a series of smooth undulations, not 
vulgar strides, but swift rushes, in which the loins 
seemed to propel the whole body, and the feet 
scarcely to touch the ground : it was the vigour and 
freedom of a savage, with the grace of a lady. 

And so it was she swept across the sands and up 
the slope, 

Et vera incessu patuit Dea. 

While she was gone. Hazel cut two little squares 
of seaJs^ bladder, one larger than the other. 
On the smaller he wrote: "An English lady 
wrecked on an island. W. Longitude 103 deg. 
30 min. S. Latitude between the 33rd and 26th 
parallels. Haste to her rescue." Then he folded 
this small, and enclosed it in the larger slip, which 
he made into a little bag, and tied the neck ex- 
tremely tight with fine gut, leaving a long piece of 
the gut free. 
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And now Helen came gUding back, as she went, 
and brought him a large bundle of rushes. 

Then he asked her to help him fasten these 
rushes round the iron hoop. 

"It must not be done too regularly," said he; 
" but so as to look as much like a little bed of 
rushes as possible." 

Helen was puzzled still, but interested. So she 
set to work, and, between them, they fastened rashes 
all round the hoop, although it was a large one. 

But, when it was done. Hazel said they were too 
bare. 

■ 

" Then we will fasten another row," said Helen, 
good -humour edly. And without more ado, she was 
oflf to the river again. 

When she came back, she found him up, and he 
said the great excitement had cured him — such 
power has the brain over the body. This convinced 
her he had really hit upon some great idea. And, 
when she had made him eat his dinner by her fire, 
she asked him to tell her all about it. 

But, by a natural reaction, the glorious and 
glowing excitement of mind, that had battled his 
very rheumatic pains, was now followed by doubt 
and dejection. 
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" Don't ask me yet," he sighed. *' Theory is one 
thing ; practice is another. We count without our 
antagonists. I forgot they will set their wits against 
mine: and they are many, I am but one. And I 
have been so often defeated. And, do you know, 
I have observed that whenever I say beforehand 
now I am going to do something clever, I am 
always defeated. Pride really goes before des- 
truction, and vanity before a fall." 

The female mind, rejecting all else, went like a 
needle's point at one thing in this explanation. 
" Our antagonists ? why, what antagonists have 
we?'' 

" The messengers," said Hazel, with a groan. 
" The aerial messengers." 

That did the business. Helen dropped the 
subject with almost ludicrous haste ; and, after a few 
common-place observations, made a nice comfortable 
dose of grog and bark for him. This she adminis- 
tered as an independent transaction, and not at p.11 
by way of comment on his antagonists, the aerial 
messengers. 

It operated unkindly for her purpose : it did him 
so much good, that he lifted up his dejected head^ 
and his eyes sparkled again, and he set to work. 
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and, by sunset, prepared two more bags of bladder 
with inscriptions inside, and long tails of fine gut 
hanging. He then set to work, and, with fingers 
far less adroit than hers, fastened another set of 
rushes round the hoop. He set them less evenly, 
and some of them not quite perpendicular; and, 
while he was fumbling over this, and examining the 
effect with paternal glances, Helen's hazel eye dwelt 
on him with furtive pity ; for, to her, this girdle of 
rushes waa now an instrument, that bore an ugly 
likeness to the sceptre of straw, with which vanity 
run to seed sways imaginary kingdoms in Bedlam 
or Bicetre. 

And yet he was better. He walked about the 
cavern and conversed charmingly ; he was dictionary, 
essayist, raconteur, any thing she liked ; and, as she 
prudently avoided and ignored the one fatal topic, 
it was a delightful evening: her fingers were as 
busy as his tongue: and, when he retired, she 
presented him the fruits of a fortnight's work, a 
glorious wrapper made of fleecy cotton enclosed in 
a plaited web of flexible and silky grasses. He 
thanked her, and blessed her, and retired for the 

night. 

About midnight she awoke and felt uneasy: s<» 
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she did what since his illness she had done a score 
of times without his knowledge, she stole from her 
lair to watch him. 

She (ound him wrapped in her present; which 
gave her great pleasure ; and sleeping like an infant, 
which gave her joy. She eyed him eloquently for a 
long time ; and then very timidly put out her hand 
and, in her quality of nurse, laid it lighter than 
down upon his brow. 

The brow was cool, and a very slight moisture on 
it showed the fever was going, or gone. 

She folded her arms and stood looking at him ; 
and she thought of all they two had done and 
suffered together. Her eyes absorbed him, de- 
voured him. The time flew by unheeded. It was 
so sweet to be able to set her face free from its 
restraint, and let all its sunshine beam on him : 
and, even when she retired at last, those light hazel 
eyes, that could flash fire at times, but were all 
dove-like now, hung and lingered on him as if they 
could never look at him enough. 



Half-an-hour before day-break she was awakened 
by the dog howling piteously. She felt a little 
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uneasy at that: not much. However she got up, 
and issued from her cavern, just as the sun showed 
his red eye above the horizon. She went towards 
the boat as a matter of course. She found Ponto 
tied to the hehn : the boat was empty, and Hazel 
nowhere to be seen. 

She uttered a scream of dismay. 

The dog howled and whined louder than ever. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



Wardlaw senior was not what you would call a 
tender-hearted man : but he was thoroughly moved 
by General Eolleston's distress, and by his fortitude. 
The gallant old man! Landing in England one 
week, and going back to the Pacific the next ! Like 
goes with like ; and Wardlaw senior, energetic and 
resolute himself, though he felt for his son, stricken 
down by grief, gave his heart to the more valiant 
distress of his cotemporary. He manned and 
victualled the Springbok for a long voyage, ordered 
her to Plymouth, and took his friend down to her 
by train. 

They went out to her in a boat. She was a screw 
steamer, that could sail nine knots an hour without 
burning a coal. As she came down the Channel, 
the General's trouble got to be well known on board 
her, and, when he came out of the harbour, the 
sailors by an honest, hearty impulse, that did them 
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credit, waited for no orders, but manned the yards 
to receive him with the respect due to his services, 
and his sacred calamity. 

On getting on board, he saluted the captain and 
the ship's company with sad dignity, and retired to 
his cabin with Mr. Wardlaw. There the old 
merchant forced on him by way of loan seven 
hundred pounds, chiefly in gold and silver, telling 
him there was nothing like money, go where you 
will. He then gave liim a number of notices he 
had printed^ and a paper of advice and instructions : 
it was written in his own large, clear, formal 
hand. 

General Bolleston tried to falter out his thanks. 
John Wardlaw interrupted him. 

" Next to you I am her father ; am I not ? " 

" You have proved it." 

" Well, then. However, if you do find her, as I 
pray to God you may, I claim the second kiss, mind 
that: not for myself, though; for my poor Arthur, 
that lies on a sick bed for her.'' 

General KoUeston assented to that in a broken 
voice. He could hardly speak* 

And so they parted: and that sad parent went 
out to the Pacific. 
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To him it was indeed a sad and gloomy voyage ; 
and the hope with which he went on board oozed 
gi*adually away as the ship traversed the vast tracts 
of ocean. One inunensity of water to be passed 
before that other immensity could be reached, on 
whose vast, uniform surface the search was to be 
made* 

To abridge this gloomy and monotonous part of 
our tale, suffice it to say that he endured two months 
of water and infinity ere the vessel, fast as she was, 
reached Valparaiso. Their progress, hpwever, had 
been more than once interrupted to carry out 
Wardlaw's instructions. The poor General himself 
had but one idea ; to go and search the Pacific with 
his own eyes; but Wardlaw, more experienced, 
directed him to overhaul every whaler and coasting 
vessel he could, and deliver printed notices ; telling 
the sad story, and offering a reward for any positive 
information, good or bad, that should be brought in 
to his agent at Valparaiso. Acting on these 
instructions they had overhauled two or three coast- 
ing vessels as they steamed up from the Horn. 
They now placarded the port of Valparaiso, and 
put the notices on board all vessels bound west- 
ward; and the captain of the Springbok spoke 
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to the skippers in tlie port. But they all shook 
their heads, and could hardly be got to give their 
minds seriously to the inquiry when they heard in 
what water the cutter was last seen, and on what 
course. 

One old skipper said, " Look on Juan Fernandez, 
and then at the bottom of the Pacific; but the 
sooner you look there the less time you will lose.'* 

From Valparaiso they ran to Juan Fernandez, 
which indeed seemed the likeliest place ; if she was 
alive. 

When the larger island of that group, the island 
dear alike to you who read, and to us who write, 
this tale, came in sight, the father's heart began to 
beat higher. 

Th^ ship anchored and took in coal, which was 
furnished at a wickedly high price by Mr. Joshua 
Fullalove, who had virtually purchased the island 
from Chili, having got it on lease for longer than 
the earth itself is to last, we hear. 

And now Eolleston found the value of Wardlaw's 
loan ; it enabled him to prosecute his search through 
the whole group of islands ; and he did hear at last 
of three persons, who had been wrecked on Masa 
Fuero ; one of them a female. He followed this up, 
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and at last disovered the parties. He found them 
to he Spaniards, and the woman smoking a pipe. 

After this hitter disappointment he went hack to 
the ship, and she was to weigh her anchor next 
morning. 

But while General Eolleston was at Masa Fuero, 
a small coasting vessel had come in, and brought a 
strange report at second-hand, that in some degree 
unsettled Captain Moreland's mind; and, being 
hotly discussed on the forecastle, set the ship's 
company in a ferment. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Hazel had risen an hour before dawn, for reasons 
well known to himself. He put on his worst clothes, 
and a leathern belt, his little bags round his neck, 
and took his bundle of rushes in his hand. He 
also provided himself with some pieces of raw fish 
and fresh oyster; and, thjis equipped, went up 
through Terrapin Wood, and got to the neighbour- 
hood of the lagoons before daybreak. 

There was a heavy steam on the water, and 
nothing else to be seen. He put the hoop over his 
head and walked into the water, not without an 
internal shudder, it looked so cold. 

But, instead of that, it was very warm, un- 
accountably warm. He walked in up to his middle 
and tied his iron hoop to his belt, so as to prevent 
it sinking too deep. This done, he waited motion- 
less, and seemed a little bed of rushes. The sun 
rose, and the steam gradually cleared away, and 
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Hazel, peering through a hole or two he had made 
expressly in his bed of rushes, saw several ducks 
floating about, and one in particular, all purple, 
without a speck but his amber eye. He contrived 
to detach a piece of fish, that soon floated to the 
surface near him. But no duck moved towards it. 
He tried another, and another ; then a mallard he 
had not observed swam up from behind him, and 
was soon busy pecking at it within a yard of him. 
His heart beat; he glided slowly and cautiously 
forward till the bird was close to the rushes. 

Hazel stretched out his hand with the utmost 
care, caught hold of the bird's feet, and dragged him 
sharply under the water, and brought him up 
within the circle of the rushes. He quacked and 
struggled. Hazel soused him under directly, and 
so quenched the sound ; then he glided slowly to 
the bank, so slowly that the rushes merely seemed 
to drift ashore. This he did not to create suspicion, 
and so spoil the next attempt. As he glided, he 
gave his duck air every now and then, and soon got 
on terra firma. By this time he had taught the 
duck not to quack, or he would get soused and held 
under. He now took the long gut-end and tied it 
tight round the bird's leg, and so fastened the bag 
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to him. Even while he was effecting this, a posse 
of ducks rose at the west end of the marsh, and 
took their flight from the island. As they passed, 
Hazel threw his captive up in the air; and such 
was the force of example, aided, perhaps, by the 
fright the captive had received, that Hazel's bird 
instantly joined these travellers, rose with them into 
the high currents, and away, bearing the news east- 
ward upon the wings of the wind. Then Hazel 
returned to the pool, and twice more he was so 
fortunate as to secure a bird, and launch him into 
space. 



So hard is it to measure the wit of man, and to 
define his resources. The problem was solved: 
the aerial messengers were on the wing, diffusing 
over hundreds of leagues of water the intelligence 
that an English lady had been wrecked on an un- 
known island, in longitude 103 deg. 30 min. west, 
and between the 33rd and 26th parallels of south 
latitude; and calling good men and ships to her 
rescue for the love of God. 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER XX. 



And now for the strange report that landed at 
Juan Fernandez while General Eolleston was 
searching Masa Fuero. 

The coaster, who brought it ashore, had been in 
company, at Valparaiso, with a whaler from Nan- 
tucket, who told him he had fallen in with a Dutch 
whaler out at sea, and distressed for water : he had 
supplied the said Dutchman, who had thanked him, 
and given him a runlet of Hollands, and had told 
him in conversation that he had seen land and a 
river reflected on the sky, in waters where no land 
was marked in the chart; namely, somewhere be- 
tween Juan Fernandez and Norfolk Island; and 
that, believing this to be the reflection of a part of 
some island near at hand, and his water being low, 
though not at that time run out, he had gone con- 
siderably out of his course in hopes of finding this 
watered island, but could see nothing of it. Never- 
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Iheless, as his grandfather, who had been sixty 
years at sea, and logged many wonderful things^ 
had told him the sky had been known to reflect 
both ships and land at a great distance, he fully 
believed there was an island somewhere in that 
longitude, not down on any chart : an island wooded 
and watered. 

This tale soon boarded the Springbok, and was 
hotly discussed on the forecastle. It came to 
Captain Moreland's ears, and he examined the 
skipper of the coasting smack. But this examina- 
tion elicited nothing new, inasmuch as the skipper 
had the tale only at third hand. Captain Moreland, 
however, communicated it to General Eolleston on 
Ms arrival, and asked him whether he thought it 
worth while to deviate from their instructions 
upon information of such a character. Eolleston 
shook his head. " An island reflected in the 
sky ! " 

" No, sir : a portion of an island containing a 
river." 

"It is clearly a fable,'' said Eolleston, with a 
3igh. 

" What is a fable. General ? " 
^' That the sky can reflect terrestrial objects.'' 

Q 2 
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" Oh, there I can't go with you. The pheno- 
menon IS rare, but it is well established. Suppose 
we catechise the forecastle. Hy ! Fok'sel ! " 

'' Sir ! " 

" Send a man aft : the oldest seaman aboard.'* 

" Ay, ay, sir." 

There was some little delay : and then a sailor of 
about sixty slouched aft, made a sea scrape, and, 
removing his cap entirely, awaited the captain's 
commands. 

"My man," said the captain, *'I want you to 
answer a question. Do you believe land and ships 
have ever been seen in the sky, reflected ? " 

" A many good seamen holds to that, sir," said 
the sailor, cautiously. 

" Is it the general opinion of seamen before the 
mast ? Come, tell us. Jack's as good as his master 
in these matters." 

" Couldn't say for boys and lubbers, sir. But I 
never met a full grown seaman as denied that there. 
Sartainly few has seen it ; but all of 'em has seen 
them as has seen it; ships, and land, too; but 
mostly ships. Hows'ever, I had a messmate once 
as was sailing past a rock they call Ailsa Craig, and 
saw a regiment of soldiers marching in the sky. 
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Logged it, did the mate ; and them soldiers was a 
marching between two towns in Ireland at that very 
time.*' 

" There, you see. General," said Captain More- 
land. 

" But this is all second-hand," said General Rol- 
leston, with a sigh; "and I have learned how 
everything gets distorted in passing from one to 
another.^' 

" Ah,'* said the captain, " we can t help that ; the 
thing is rare. I never saw it for one ; and I sup- 
pose you never saw a phenomenon of the kind, 
Isaac ? '' 

" Han't I ! *' said Isaac, grimly. Then, with 

sudden, and not very reasonable, heat, " D my 

eyes and limbs if I han't seen the Peak o' Teneriflfe 
in the sky topsy turvy, and as plain as I see that 
there cloud there " (pointing upwards). 

" Come," said Moreland; " now we are getting to 
it. Tell us all about that." 

" Well, sir," said the seaman, " I don't care to 
larn them as laughs at everything they han't seen 
in may-be a dozen voyages at most ; but you knows 
me, and I knows you; though you command the 
ship, and I work before the mast. Now I axes you, 
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sir, should you say Isaac Aiken was tlie man: tor 
take a sugar-loaf, or a cocked-hat, for the Peak a" 
Teneriflfe ? " 

" As little likely as I am myself, Isaac." 
"No commander can say fairer nor that,*' said 
Isaac, with dignity. " Well, then, your honour. III 
tell ye the truth, and no lie :— We was bound for 
Teneriflfe with a fair wind, though not so much of it 
as we wanted, by reason she was a good sea-boat, 
but broad in the bows. The Peak hove in sight in 
the sky, and all the glasses was at her. She lay a 
point or two on our weather quarter, full two hours, 
and then she just melted away like a lump o' sugar. 
We kept on our course a day and a half, and, at 
last, we sighted the real Peak, and anchored oflf the 
port; whereby, when we saw Teneriflfe Peak in the 
sky to winnard, she lay a hundred leagues to looard, 
s'help me God.*' 

That is wonderful,** said General Eolleston. 
That will do, Isaac,** said the captain. " Mr. 
Butt, double his grog for a week, for having seen 
more than I have." 

The captain and General Eolleston had a long 
discussion ; but the result was, they determined to 
go to Easter Island first, for General Eolleston was 



(( 
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a soldier, and had learned to obey as well as com- 
mand. He saw no sufficient ground for deviating 
from Wardlaw's positive instructions. 

This decision soon became known throughout the 
ship ; and she was to weigh anchor at 11 a.m. next 
day, by high water. 



At eight next morning, Captain Moreland and 
General Rolleston being on deck, one of the ship's 
boys, a regular pet, with rosy cheeks and black eyes, 
comes up to the gentlemen, takes off his cap, and, 
panting audibly at his own audacity, shoves a paper 
into General RoUeston's hand, and scuds away for 
his life. 

" This won't do," said the captain, sternly. 

The high-bred soldier handed the paper to him 
unopened. 

The captain opened it, looked a little vexed, but 
more amused, and handed it back to the general* 

It was a Round Robin. 



Round Robins are not ingratiating as a rule. 
But this one came from some rough but honest 
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fellows, who had already shown that kindliness and 
tact may reside in a coarse envelope. The sailors 
of the Springbok, when they first boarded her in the 
Thames, looked on themselves as men bound on an 
empty cruise ; and nothing but the pay, which was 
five shillings per month above the average, recon- 
ciled them to it ; for a sailor does not like going to 
sea for nothing, any more than a true sportsman 
likes to ride to hounds that are hunting a red 
herring trailed. 

But the sight of the General had touched them 
afar off. His grey hair and pale face, seen as he 
rowed out of Plymouth Harbour, had sent them to 
the yards by a gallant impulse ; and all through the 
voyage the game had been to put on an air of 
alacrity and hope, whenever they passed the General 
or came under his eye. 

If hypocrisy is always a crime, this was a very 
criminal ship ; for the men, and even the boys, were 
hypocrites, who, feeling quite sure that the daughter 
was dead at sea months ago, did, nevertheless, make 
up their faces to encourage the father into thinking 
she was alive, and he was going to find her. But 
people, who pursue this game too long, and keep 
up the hopes of another, get infected at last them- 
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selves; and the crew of the Springbok arrived at 
Valparaiso infected with a little hope. Then came 



•^ 
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We who sifTft 
About this line, 

hope none qffenoe and mean none, V 
H^ W(8 think Easter Island ia out of her 

^^^ course. Buoh of us aa can be spared are 

ready and willinff to take the old cutter, that kijS!^ 

iies for sale, to Easter Island if needs he ; hut to *^ 

waste tfie Steamer it ia a (Pity. We are all agreed 

"Z^STJt itltV^ *^ 0utch skipper saw land and water aloft 

* * sailing' hetween Juan Fernandez and JTorfolk Isle, 

and what a Q>utohman can see on the sky we i^tcl, ^^ 
think an Englishman can find it in the sea, 
Y G-od willing. Whereby we pray our good 
tflfv *' Captain to follow the Q>utohman*a course 

with a good heart and a willing crew, '^fy'*^ 

And so say we 
WJiose names here be. 




k 

^ 




the Dutchman's tale, and the discussion, which 
ended adversely to their views; and this elicited 
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the circular we have the honour to lay before our 
readers on the preceding page. 

General Eolleston and Captain Moreland returned 
to the cabin and discussed this document. They 
came on deck again, and the men were piped aft. 
General Eolleston touched his cap, and with 
the Round Eobin in his hand, addressed them 
thus : — 

" My men, I thank you for taking my trouble to 
heart as you do. But it would be a bad return to 
send any of you to Easter Island in that cutter : for 
she is not sea-worthy : so the captain tells me. I 
will not consent to throw away your lives in trying 
to save a life that is dear to me : but, as to the 
Dutchman's story, about an unknown island, cur 
captain seems to think that is possible; and you 
tell us you are of the same opinion. Well, then, I 
give up my own judgment, and yield to yours. Yes, 
we will go westward with a good heart (he sighed), 



and a willing crew. 



99 



The men cheered. The boatswain piped; the 
anchor was heaved, and the Springbok went out on 
a course that bade fair to carry her within a hundred 
miles of Godsend Island, 
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She ran fast. On the second day, some ducks 
passed over her head, one of which was observed to 
have something attached to its leg. 



She passed within sixty miles of Mount Look- 
out, but never saw Godsend Island, and so pursued 
her way to the Society Islands ; sent out her boats ; 
made every inquiry around about the islands, but 
with no success ; and, at last, after losing a couple 
of months there, brought the heart-sick father 
back on much the same course, but rather more 
northerly. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Hazel returned homewards in a glow of triumph, 
and for once felt disposed to brag to Helen of his 
victory, — a victory by which she was to profit: 
not he. 

They met in the wood ; for she had tracked him 
by his footsteps. She seemed pale and disturbed, 
and speedily interrupted , his exclamations of 
triumph, by one of delight, which was soon however 
followed by one of distress. 

" Oh, look at you ! " she said. " You have been 
in the water : it is wicked ; wicked." 

** But I have solved the problem. I caught three 
ducks one after the other, and tied the intelligence 
to their legs: they are at this moment careering 
over the ocean, with our story and our longitude, 
and a guess at our latitude. Crown me with 
bays." 

" With foolscap, more likely/' said Helen : " only 
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just getting well of rheumatic fever, and to go and 
stand in water up to the middle.* 

"Why, you don't listen to me," cried Hazel, 
in amazement. "I tell you I have solved the 
problem." 

" It is you that don't listen to common sense,'* 
retorted Helen. " If you go and make yourself ill, 
all the problems in the world will not compensate 
me. And I must say I think it was not very kind 
of you to run off so without warning : why give me 
hours of anxiety for want of a word ? But there, it 
is useless to argue with a boy : yes, sir, a boy. The 
fact is, I have been too easy with you of late. One 
indulges sick children. But then they must not 
slip away and stand in the water, or there is an end 
of indulgence ; and one is driven to severity. You 
must be ruled with a rod of iron. Go home this 
moment, sir, and change your clothes: and don't 
you presume to come into the presence of the nurse 
you have offended, till there's not a wet thread 
about you." 

And so she ordered him off. The inventor in his 
moment of victory slunk away crestfallen to change 
his clothes. 
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So far Helen EoUeston was a type of her sex in 
its treatment of inventors. At breakfast she be- 
<;ame a brilliant exception. The moment she saw 
Hazel seated by her fire in dry clothes she changed 
her key, and made him relate the whole business, 
and expressed the warmest admiration and sympathy. 

" But/' said she, " I do ask you not to repeat this 
exploit too often ; now, don't do it again for a fort- 
night. The island will not run away. * Ducks come 
and go every day, and your health is very, very 
precious." 

He coloured with pleasure, and made the promise 
at once. But during this fortnight, events occurred. 
In the first place, he improved his invention. He 
remembered how a duck, over-weighted by a crab, 
which was fast to her leg, had come on board the 
boat. Memory dwelling on this, and invention 
digesting it, he resolVied to weight his next batch of 
ducks; for he argued thus: — "Probably our ducks go 
straight from this to the great American Continent. 
Then it may be long ere one of them falls into the 
hands of a man ; and perhaps that man will not 
know English. But, if I could' impede the flight of 
my ducks, they might alight on ships : and three 
ships out of four know English." 
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Accordingly, he now inserted stones of vaxious 
sizes into the little bags. It was a matter of nice 
calculation: the problem was to weight the birds 
just so much that they might be able to fly three or 
four hundred miles, or about half as far as their 
imencumbered companions. 

But in the midst of all this, a circumstance 
occurred that would have made a vain man, or 
indeed most men, fling the whole thing away. 
Helen and he came to a rupture. It began by her 
fault, and continued by his. She did not choose to 
know her own mind, and in spite of secret warnings 
from her better judgment, she was driven by cu- 
riosity or by the unhappy restlessness to which her 
sex are peculiarly subject at odd times, to sound 
Hazel as to the meaning of a certain epigram that 
rankled in her. And she did it in the most femi- 
nine way, that is to say, in the least direct : whereas 
the safest way would have been to grasp the nettle ; 
if she could not let it alone. 

Said she one day, quietly, though with a deep 
blush, " Do you know Mr. Arthur Wardlaw ? " 

Hazel gave a shiver, and said " I do.'' 

" Do you know anything about him ? " 

" I do." 
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** Nothing to his discredit, I am sure." 

"If you are sure, why ask me? Do I ever 
mention his name ? " 

" Perhaps you do, sometimes, without intend- 
ing it." 

**You are mistaken: he is in your thoughts, no 
doubt; but not in mine." 

" Ought I to forget people entirely, and what I 
owe them ? '* 

" That is a question I decline to go into." 

" How harshly you speak to me. Is that fair? 
You know my engagement, and that honour and 
duty draw me to England; yet I am happy here. 
You, who are so good and strong, might pity me at 
least ; for I am torn this way and that : " and here 
the voice ceased, and the tears began to flow. 

" I do pity you," said Hazel : " I must pity any 
one who is obliged to mention honour and duty in 
the same breath as Arthur Wardlaw." 

At this time Helen drew back, offended bitterly^ 
'* That pity I reject and scorn," said she. " No, I 
plighted, my faith with my eyes open, and to a 
worthy object. I never knew him blacken any 
person who was not there to speak for himself, and 
that is a very worthy trait, in my opinion. The 
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absent are like children; they are helpless to 
defend themselves/' 

Hazel, racked with jealousy, and irritated at this 
galling comparison, lost his temper for once, and 
said those who lay traps must not complain if 
others fall into them. 

" Traps ! Who lays them ? '* 

'*You did, Miss EoUeston. Did I ever conde- 
scend to mention that man's name since we have 
been on the island? It is you make me talk of 
him." 

" Condescend ? '' 

" That is the word. Nor will I ever deign to 
mention him again. If my love had touched your 
heart, I should have been obliged to mention him, 
for then I should have been bound to tell you a 
story in which he is mixed, my own miserable 
story — my blood boils against the human race when 
I think of it. But no, I see I am nothing to you ; 
and I will be silent." 

"It is very cruel of you to say that,'' replied 
Helen, with tears in her eyes ; " tell me your story, 
and you will see whether you are nothing to me." 

" Not one word of it," said Hazel, slowly, " until 
you have forgotten that that man exists." 

VOL. II. E 
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** Oh ! thank you, sir, this is plain speaking. I 
am to forget honour and plighted faith ; and then/ 
you will trust me with your secrets, when I have 
shown myself unworthy to be trusted with anything. 
Keep your secrets, and Til try and keep faith ; ay,. 
and I shall keep it too as long as there's life in my 
body/' 

" Can't you keep faith without torturing me, who 
love you ? " 

Helen's bosom began to heave at this, but she 
fought bravely. ** Love me less, and respect me 
more,*' said she, panting; "you affront me, you 
frighten me. I looked on you as a brother, a dear 
brother. But now I am afraid of you — ^I am 
afraid '' 

He was so injudicious as to interrupt her. ** You 
have nothing to fear,'' said he; "keep this side of 
the island, and 111 live on the other, rather than 
hear the name of Arthur Wardlaw." 

Helen's courage failed her at that spirited pro- 
posal, and she made no reply at all, but turned her 
back haughtily, and went away from him, only when 
she had got a little way her proud head drooped 
and she went crying. 

A coolness sprang up between them, and neither- 
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of them knew how to end it. Hazel saw no way to 
serve her now, except by flying weighted ducks; 
and he gave his mind so to this that one day he 
told her he had twenty-seven ducks in the air, all 
charged, and two-thirds of them weighted. He 
thought that must please her now. To his surprise 
and annoyance, she received the intelligence coldly, 
and asked him whether it was not cruel to the 
birds. 

Hazel coloured with mortification at his great act 
of self-denial being so received. 

He said, " I donH think my worst enemy can say 
I am wantonly cruel to God's creatures.'* 

Helen threw in, deftly, " And I am not your 
worst enemy.'' 

" But what other way is there to liberate you 
from this island, where you have nobody to speak to 
but me? Well, selfishness is the best course. 
Think only of others, and you are sure not to please 
them." 

" If you want to please people, you must begin by 
understanding them," said the lady, not ill-naturedly. 

" But if they don't understand themselves ? " 

" Then pity them ; you can, for you are a 



man." 



li.^ 
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" What hurts me," said Hazel, ** is that you really 
seem to think I fly these ducks for my pleasure. 
Why, if I had my wish, you and I should never 
leave this island, nor any other person set a foot on 
it. I am frank, you see.*' 

" Rather too frank." 

'* What does it matter, since I do my duty all the 
same, and fly the ducks? But sometimes I do 
yearn for a word of praise for it; and that word 
never comes." 

** It is a praiseworthy act,*' said Helen, but so 
icily that it is a wonder he ever flew another duck 
after that. 

" No matter," said he, and his hand involuntarily 
sought his heart ; " you read me a sharp but whole- 
some lesson, that we should do our duty for our 
duty's sake. And as I am quite sure it is my duty 

to liberate you and restore you to those you ^I'll 

fly three ducks to-morrow morning instead of 
two." 

" It is not done by my advice," said Helen. 
" You will certainly make yourself ill." 

" Oh, that is all nonsense," said Hazel. 

" You are rude to me," said Helen, " and I don't 
deserve it." 
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"Eude, am I? Then I'll say no more," said 
Hazel, half-humbly, half-doggedly. 



His parchment was exhausted, and he was driven 
to another expedient. He obtained alcohol by dis- 
tillation from rum, and having found dragon's blood 
in its pure state, little ruby drops, made a deep red 
varnish that defied water; he got slips of bark, 
white inside, cut his inscription deep on the inner 
side, and filled the incised letters with this red 
varnish. He had forty-eight ducks in the air, and 
was rising before daybreak to catch another couple, 
when he was seized with a pain in the right hip and 
knee, and found he could hardly walk, so he gave in 
that morning, and kept about the premises. But 
he got worse, and he had hardly any use in his 
right side, from the waist downwards, and was in 
great pain. 

As the day wore on, the pain and loss of power 
increased, and resisted all his remedies: there 
was no fever to speak of; but Nature was grimly 
revenging herself for many a gentler warning 
neglected. When he realized his condition, he was 
terribly cut up, and sat on the sand with his head 
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in his hands for nearly two hours. But, after that 
period of despondency, he got up, took his boat- 
hook, and using it as a staff, hobbled to his arsenal, 
and set to work. 

Amongst his materials was a young tree he had 
pulled/ up : the roots ran at right angles to the stem. 
He just sawed off the ends of the roots, and then 
proceeded to shorten the stem. 

But meantime, Helen, who had always a secret 
eye on him and his movements, had seen there was 
something wrong, and came timidly and asked what 
was the matter ? 

" Nothing," said he, doggedly. 

" Then why did you sit so long on the sand ? 
I never saw you like that." 

" I was ruminating." 
What upon ? Not that I have any right to ask." 
On the arrogance and folly of men ; they at- 
tempt more than they can do, and despise the petty 
prudence and common sense of women, and smart 
for it ; as I am smarting now for being wiser than 
you." 

" Oh ! " said Helen ; " why, what is the matter : 
and what is that you have made ? It looks like — 
oh dear ! " 



« 
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" It is a crutch," said Hazel, with forced calmness ; 
^* and I am a cripple." 

Helen clasped her hands and stood trembling. 

Hazel lost his self-control for a moment, and 
cried out in a voice of agony, " A useless cripple, 
1 wish I was dead and out of the way." 

Then, ashamed of having given way before Aer, 
he seized his crutch, placed the crook under his 
Arm, and turned sullenly away from her. 

Four steps he took with his crutch. 

She caught him with two movements of her supple 
•and vigorous frame. 

She just laid her left hand gently on his shoulder, 
and with her right she stole the crutch softly away, 
and let it fall upon the sand. She took his right 
hand, and put it to her lips like a subject paying 
homage to her sovereign ; and . then she put her 
strong arm under his shoulder, still holding his 
right hand in hers, and looked in his face. '' No 
wooden crutches when I am by," said she, in a low 
voice, full of devotion. 

He stood surprised, and his eyes began to fill. 

** Come," said she, in a voice of music. And, 
thus aided, he went with her to her cavern. As 
ihey went, she asked him tenderly where the pain was. 
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^* It was in my hip and knee," he said : " hut 
now it is nowhere; for joy has come back to my 
heart." 

"And to mine too/' said Helen; "except for 
this." 



The quarrel dispersed like a cloud, under this 
calamity. There was no formal reconciliation ; no 
discussion : and this was the wisest course : for the 
unhappy situation remained unchanged; and the 
friendliest discussion could only fan the embers of 
discord and misery gently, instead of fiercely. 

The pair so strangely thrown together commenced 
a new chapter of their existence. It was not patient 
and nurse over again ; Hazel, though very lame, had 
too much spirit left to accept that position. But 
still the sexes became in a measure reversed — Helen 
the fisherman and forager, Hazel the cook and 
domestic. 

He was as busy as ever, but in a narrow circle ; 
he found pearl oysters near the sunk galleon, and 
ere he had been lame many weeks, he had entirely 
lined the sides of the cavern with mother-of-pearl 
set in cement, and close as mosaic. 
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Every day he passed an hour in paradise ; for his 
living crutch made him take a little walk with her ; 
her hand held his ; her arm supported his shoulder ; 
her sweet face was near his, full of tender solicitude : 
they seemed to be one ; and spoke in whispers to 
each other, like thinking aloud. The causes of 
happiness were ever present : the causes of un- 
happiness were out of sight, and showed no signs of 
approach. 

And of the two, Helen was the happiest. Before 
a creature so pure as this marries and has children, 
the great maternal instinct is still there, but feeds 
on what it can get — first a doll, and then some help- 
less creature or other. Too often she wastes her 
heart's milk on something grown up, but as selfish 
as a child. Helen was more fortunate ; her child 
was her hero, now so lame that he must lean on her 
to walk. The days passed by, and the island was 
fast becoming the world to those two, and as bright 
a world as ever shone on two mortal creatures. 



It was a happy dream. 

What a pity that dreams dissolve so soon ! This 
had lasted for nearly two months, and Hazel was 
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getting better, though still not well enough, or not 
fool enough, to dismiss his live crutch, when one 
afternoon Helen, who had been up on the heights, 
observed a dark cloud in the blue sky towards the 
west. There was not another cloud visiblcj and the 
air marvellously clear; time, about three quarters 
of an hour before sunset. She told Hazel about 
this solitary cloud, and asked him, with some 
anxiety, if it portended another storm. He told 
her to be under no alarm — ^there were no tempests 
in that latitude except at the coming in and going 
out of the rains, — but he should like to go round 
the Point and look at her cloud. 

She lent him her arm, and they went round the 
Point ; and there they saw a cloud entirely different 
from anything they had ever seen since they were 
on the island. It was like an enormous dark ribbon 
stretched along the sky, at some little height above 
the horizon. Notwithstanding its prodigious length 
it got larger before their very eyes. 

Hazel started. 

Helen felt him start, and asked him, with some 
surprise, what was the matter ? 

" Cloud ! '* said he, " that is no cloud. That is 
smoke.'* 
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" Smoke ! " echoed Helen, becoming agitated in 
her tarn. 

"Yes; the breeze is northerly, and carries the 
smoke nearer to us ; it is the smoke of a steam-boat/' 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Both were greatly moved; and after one swift 
glance Helen stole at him, neither looked at the 
other. They spoke in flurried whispers. 

" Can they see the island ? " 

" I don't know ; it depends on how far the boat is 
to windward of her smoke.* 

" How shall we know ? *' 

**If she sees the island, she will make for it that 
moment/' 

" Why ? do ships never pass an unknown 
island ? " 

" Yes. But that steamer will not pass us.'* 

*' But why?'' 

At this question Hazel hung his head and his lip 

i 

quivered. He answered her at last. " Because she 
is looking for you," 

Helen was struck dumb at this. 

He gave his reasons. " Steamers never visit 
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these waters. Love has brought that steamer out ; 
love that will not go unrewarded. Arthur Wardlaw 
is on board that ship.'' 



" Have they seen us yet ? " 

Hazel forced on a kind of dogged fortitude. He 
said, " When the smoke ceases to elongate, you will 
know they have changed their course, and tliey will 
change their course the moment the man at the 
masthead sees us.'' 

** Oh. But how do you know they have a man at 
the masthead ? *' 

" I know by myself. I should have a man at the 
masthead night and day." 

And now the situation was beyond words. They 
both watched, and watched, to see the line of smoke 
cease. 



It continued to increase, and spread eastward; 

« 
and that proved the steamer was continuing her 

course. 

The sun drew close to the horizon. 

" They don't see us," said Helen, faintly. 



■^#-" "^^^ 
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" No/' said Hazel ; " not yet." 

" And the sun is just setting. It is all over." 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes a moment, 
and then, after a sob or two, she said almost cheer- 
fully, " Well, dear friend, we were happy till tfiat 
smoke came to disturb us : let us try and be as happy 
now it is gone. Don't smile like that, it makes me 
shudder." 

" Did I smile ? It must have been at your sim- 
plicity in thinking we have seen the last of that 



I 

i 

steamer." 

" And so we have.*' 

" Not so. In three hours she will be at anchor 
in that bay.'* 

" Why, what will bring her ? " 

*a shall bring her." 

" You ? How ? '' 

" By lighting my bonfire. *' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Helen had forgotten all about the bonfire. Sh& 
now asked whether he was sure those on board the 
steamer could see the bonfire. Then Hazel told 
her that it was now of prodigious size and height* 
Some six months before he was crippled he had 
added and added to it. 

" That bonfire/' said he, " will throw a ruddy 
glare over the heavens, that they can't help seeing 
on board the steamer. Then, as they are not on a 
course, but on a search, they will certainly run a 
few miles southward to see what it is. They will 
say it is either a beacon or a ship on fire ; and, in 
either tase, they will turn the boat's head this way. 
Well, before they have run southward half a dozen 
miles, their look-out will see the bonfire, and the 
island in its light. Let us get to the boat, my 
lucifers are there." 

She lent him her arm to the boat, and stood by 
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while he made his preparations. They were very 
simple. He took a pine torch and smeared it all 
over with pitch ; then put his lucifer-box in his 
bosom, and took his crutch. His face was drawn 
pitiably, but his closed lips betrayed unshaken and 
unshakeable resolution. He shouldered his crutch, 
and hobbled up as far as the cavern. Here Helen 
interposed. 

"Don't you go toiling up the hill," said she. 
" Give me the lucifers and the torch, and let me 
Jight the beacon. I shall be there in half the time 
you will.'' 

" Thank you ! thank you ! " said Hazel, eagerly, 
not to say violently. 

He wanted it done; but it killed him to do it. 
He then gave her his instructions. 

" It is as big as a haystack," said he, " and as 
dry as a chip ; and there are eight bundles of straw 
placed expressly. Light the bundles to windward 
first, then the others ; it will soon be all in a blaze.'' 

"Meanwhile," said Helen, "you prepare our 
supper. I feel quite faint — for want of it." 

Hazel assented. 

" It is the last we shall ^* he was going to say 

it was the last they would eat together; but his 
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voice failed him, and he hobbled into the cavern, 
and tried to smother his emotion in work. He 
lighted the fire, and blew it into a flame with a 
palmetto-leaf, and then he sat down a while, very 
sick at heart; then he got up and did the cooking, 
sighing all the time ; and, just when he was begin- 
ning to wonder why Helen was so long lighting 
eight bundles of straw, she came in, looking pale. 

" Is it all right ? " said he. 

" Go and look," said she. " No, let us have our 
supper first.'^ 

Neither had any appetite : they sat and kept 
casting strange looks at one another. 

To divert this anyhow Hazel looked up at the 
roof, and said faintly, " If I had known, I would 
have made more haste, and set pearl there as well.'* 

" What does that matter ? *' said Helen, looking 
down. 

" Not much, indeed," replied he, sadly. " I am 
a fool to utter such childish regrets ; and, more 
than that, I am a mean selfish cur to have a regret. 
Come, come, we can't eat ; let us go round the Point 
and see the waves reddened by the beacon, that 
gives you back to the world you were bom to em- 
bellish." 

VOL. ir. s 
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Helen said she would go directly. And her lan- 
guid reply contrasted strangely with his excitement. 
She played with her supper, and he could wait no 
longer, he must go and see how the beacon was 
burning. 

" Oh, very well," said she ; and they went down 
to the beach. 

She took his crutch and gave it to him. This 
little thing cut him to the heart. It was the first 
time she had accompanied him so far as that without 
offering herself to be his crutch. He sighed deeply, 
as he put the crutch under his arm ; but he was too 
proud to complain, only he laid it all on the ap- 
proaching steamboat. 

The subtle creature by his side heard the sigh 
and smiled sadly at being misunderstood — but what 
man could understand her ? They hardly spoke till 
they reached the Point. The waves glittered in the 
moonlight : there was no red light on the water. 

" Why, what is this ? '' said Hazel. " You can't 
have lighted the bonfire in eight places, as I told 
you.'' 

She folded her arms and stood before him in an 
attitude of defiance : all but her melting eye. 

" I have not lighted it at all," said she. 
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Hazel stood aghast. " What have I done ? ^^ he 
<;ried. " Duty, manhood, everything, demanded that 
I should light that heacon, and I trusted it to you.** 

Helen's attitude of defiance melted away : she 
began to cower, and hid her blushing face in her 
hands. Then she looked up imploringly. Then she 
uttered a wild and eloquent cry, and fled from him 
like the wind. 



« 2 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



That cloud was really the smoke of tlie Spring- 
bok; which had mounted into air so thin that it 
could rise no higher. The boat herself was many 
miles to the northward, returning full of heavy 
hearts from a fruitless search. She came back in 
a higher parallel of latitude, intending afterwards 
to steer N.W. to Easter Island. The life was gone 
out of the ship ; the father was deeply dejected, and 
the crew could no longer feign the hope they did 
not feel. Having pursued the above course to 
within four hundred miles of Juan Fernandez, 
General Eolleston begged the captain to make a 
bold deviation to the S.W., and then see if thej^ 
could find nothing there before going to Easter 
Island. 

Captain Moreland was very unwilling to go to 
the S.W., the more so as coal was getting short. 
However he had not the heart to refuse General 
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EoUestou anything. There was a northerly breeze ; 
he had the fires put out, and, covering the ship with 
canvas, sailed three hundred miles S.W. But found 
nothing. Then he took in sail, got up steam again, 
and away for Easter Island. The ship ran so fast 
that she had got into latitude thirty-two by ten a.m. 
next morning. 

At lOh. 15m. the dreary monotony of this cruise 
was broken by the man at the mast-head. 

" On deck there ! " 

" Hullo ! " 

" The schooner on our weather-bow ! " 

**Well, whatofher?'' 

" She has luflfed." 

"Well, what o' that?" 

** She has altered her course.'^ 

" How many points ? " 

" She was sailing S.E., and now her head is 
N.E." 

** That is curious." 

General Rolleston, who had come and lis- 
tened with a grain of hope, now sighed and turned 
away. 

The captain explained kindly that the man was 
quite right to draw his captain's attention to the 
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fact of a trading vessel altering her course. " There 
is a sea-grammar, General," said he ; " and, when 
one seaman sees another violate it, he concludes 
there is some reason or other. Now, Jack, what 
d'ye make of her ? ** 

" I can't make much of her : she don't seem to 
know her own mind, that is all. At ten o'clock 
she was bound for Valparaiso or the island. But 
now she has come about and beating to wind* 
ward." 

" Bound for Easter Island ? " 

" I dunno." 

'* Keep your eye on her." 

"Ay, ay, sir." 

Captain Moreland told General Rolleston that 
very few ships went to Easter Island, which lies in 
a lovely climate, but is a miserable place ; and he 
was telling the General that it is inhabited by 
savages of a low order, who half worship the relics 
of masonry left by their more civilized predecessors,, 
when Jack hailed the deck again. 

" Well/' said the captain. 

" I think she is bound for the Springbok." 

The soldier received this conjecture with astonish- 
ment and incredulity, not to be wondered at. 
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The steamboat headed N. W. right in the wind's 
eye. 

Sixteen miles off at least a ship was sailing N.E. 
So that the two courses might be represented with 
tolerable accuracy by the following diagram, in 





which A represents the course of the steamer, and 
B that of the schooner. And there hung in the 
air, like a black mark against the blue sky, a fellow, 
whose oracular voice came down and said b was 
endeavouring to intercept a. 

Nevertheless time confirmed the conjecture; the 
schooner, having made a short board to the N.E., 
came about and made a long board due west, which 
was as near as she could lie to the wind. On this 
Captain ^Moreland laid the steamboat's head due 
north. This brought the vessels rapidly to- 
gether. 

When they were about two miles distant, the 
stranger slackened sail and hove-to ; hoisting stars 
and stripes at her mizen. The union jack went 
up the shrouds of the Springbok directly, and she 
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pursued her course, but gradually slackened her 
steam. 

General RoUeston walked the deck in great 
agitation, and now indulged in wild hopes, which 
Captain Moreland thought it best to discourage at 
once. 

"Ah, sir," he said; "don't you run into the 
other extreme, and imagine he has come on our 
business. It is at sea as it is ashore: if a man 
goes out of his course to speak to you, it is for 
his own sake, not yours. This Yankee has got 
men sick with scurvy, and is come for lime 

juice. Or his water is out. Or ^hallo, savages 

aboard." 

It was too true. The schooner had a cargo of 
savages male and female; the males were nearly 
naked, but the females, strange to say, were dressed 
to the throat in ample robes with broad and flowing 
skirts, and had little coronets on their heads. As 
soon as the schooner hove-to, the fiddle had struck 
up, and the savages were now dancing in parties of 
four; the men doing a sort of monkey hornpipe 
in quick pace with their hands nearly touching the 
ground; the women on the contrary, erect and 
queenly, swept about in a slow rhythm, with most 
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graceful and coquettish movements of the arms and 
hands, and bewitching smiles. 

The steamboat came alongside, but at a certain 
-distance, to avoid all chance of collision ; and the 
crew clustered at the side and cheered the savages 
dancing. The poor General was forgotten at the 
merry sight. 

Presently a negro in white cotton, with a face 
blacker than the savages, stepped forward and 
hoisted a board, on which was printed very large 
Are you 

Having allowed this a moment to sink into the 
mind, he reversed the board, and showed these 
words, also printed large, The Springbok ? 

There was a thrilling murmur on board; and 
after a pause of surprise, the question was answered 
by a loud cheer and waving of hats. 

The reply was perfectly understood; almost 
immediately a boat was lowered by some novel 
machinery, and pulled towards the steamer. There 
were two men in it: the skipper and the negro. 
The skipper came up the side of the Springbok. 
He was loosely dressed in some light drab-coloured 
stuff and a huge straw hat; a man with a long 
Fuiitanical head, a nose inclined to be aquiline, 
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a face bronzed by weather and heat, thin resolute 
lips, and a square chin. But for a certain breadth 
between his keen grey eyes, which revealed more 
intellect than Cromwell's Ironsides were encum- 
bered with, he might have passed for one of that 
hard-praying, harder-hitting fraternity. 

He came on deck, just touched his hat, as if 
to brush away a %, and, removing an enormous 
segar from his mouth, said, '' Wal, and so this ia^ 
the Springbok. Spry little boat she is : how many 
knots can ye get out of her now ? Not that I am 
curious." 

" About twelve knots." 

" And when the steam^s off the bile, how many 
can you sail ? not that it is my business." 

" Eight or nine. What is your business ? " 

" Hum ! You have been over some water looking 
for that gal. Where do ye hail from last ?" 

"The Society Islands. Did you board me to 
hear me. my catechism ? " 

*' No, I am not one of your prying sort. Where^ 
are ye bound for now ?" 

" I am bound for Easter Island." 

" Have you heard anything of the gal ? " 

"No." 
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"And when do ye expec to go back to England 
as wise as ye came ? " 

"Never while the ship can swim," cried More- 
land, angrily, to hide his despondency from thia 
stranger. " And now it is my turn, I think. 
What schooner is this ? by whom commanded, and 
whither bound ? " 

** The Julia Dodd ; Joshua Fullalove ; bound for 
Juan Fernandez with the raw material of civilisa- 
tion — ^look at the varmint skippin' — and a printing 
press ; an' that's the instrument of civilisation, I 
ratther think." 

" Well, sir ; and why in heaven's name did you 
change your course ? " 

" Wal, I reckon I changed it — to tell you a lie." 

"To tell us a lie?" 

" Ay ; the darndest etarnal lie that ever came out 
of a man's mouth. Fust, there's an unknown island 
Bomewheres about. That's a kinder flourish before- 
hand. On that island there's an English gal 
wrecked." 

Exclamations burst forth on every side at this. 

" And she's so tarnation 'cute, she's flying ducks 
all over creation with a writing tied to their legs, 
telling the tale, and setting down the longitude. 
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There, if that isn't a buster, I hope I may never 
live to tell another." 

" God bless you, sir," cried the General. " Where 
is the island ? '* 

"What island?" 

" The island where my child is wrecked." 

"What, are you the gal's father ?'' said Joshua, 
with a sudden touch of feeling. 

" I am, sir. Pray withhold nothing from me you 
know/' 

"Why, Cunnle," said the Yankee, sootliingly ; 
" don't I tell you it's a buster. However, the lie is 
none o* mine. It's that old cuss Skinflint set it 
afloat ; he is always pisoning these peaceful waters/' 

Rolleston asked eagerly who Skinflint was, and 
where he could be found. 

" Wal, he's a sorter sea Jack-of-all- trades, etarnally 
cruising about to buy gratis, — those he buys of call 
it stealing. Got a rotten old cutter, manned by his 
wife and fam'ly. They get coal out of me for fur, 
and sell the coal at double my price ; they kill seals 
and dress the skins aboard; kill fish and salt 'ena 
aboard. Ye know when that fam'Iy is at sea by the 
smell that pervades the briny deep an heralds their 
approach. Yesterday the air smelt awful : so I said 
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to Vespasian here, I think that sea-skunk is out, for 
there's something a pisoning the cerulean wavc« an 
succumambient air. We hadn't sailed not fifty 
miles more before we run agin him. 21ieir dothe$ 
were drying all about the rigging. Hails mo th« 
varmint does. Vesp. and I, we work the printing 
press together, an' so order him to looward, not to 
taint our Otaheitans, that stink of ilc at home, but 
I had 'em biled before I'd buy 'em, an' now their 
vilets. *Wal, now, Skinflint,' says I; *I reckon 
you're come to bring me that harpoon o' mine you 
stole last time you was at my island ? ' * I never 
saw your harpoon,' says he ; *I want to know, have 
you come across the Springbok ? ' * Mebbe I have,' 
says I ; * why do you ask ? ' * Got news for her,' 
says he ; ' and can't find her nowheres.' So then 
we set-to and fenced a bit ; and this old varmint, to 
put me off the truth, told me the buster. A month 
ago or more he was boarded — ^by a duck. And this 
'ere duck had a writing tied to his leg, and this 'ere 
writing said an English gal was wrecked on an 
island, and put down the very longitude. * Show 
me that duck,' ses I, ironicaL 'D^ye take us tot 
fools?' ses he; ^ we ate the duck for supper/ ^That 
was like ye,' says I ; * if an angel brought yctir par- 
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don down from heights celestial, you'd roast him 
and sell his feathers for swan's-down ; mebbe you 
ate the writing ? I know you're a hungry lot.* *The 
writing is in my cabin,' says he. * Show it me,' says 
I, * an' mebbe Fll believe ye.' No, the cuss would 
only show it to the Springbok ; * there's a reward,' 
says he. * What's the price of a soul aboard your 
cutter?' I asked him. 'Have you parted with 
yours as you wants to buy one?^ says he. 'Not 
one as would carry me right slick away to ever- 
lasting blazes,' says I. So then we said good morn- 
ing, and he bore away for Valparaiso. Presently I 
saw your smoke, and that you would never overhaul 
old Stinkamalee on that track : so I came about. 
Now I tell you that old cuss knows where the gal is, 
and mebbe has got her tied hand and fut in his 
cabin. An' I'm kinder sot on English gals i they 
put me in mind of butter and honey. Why, my 
schooner is named after one. So, now, Cunnle, clap 
on steam for Valparaiso, and you'll soon overhaul 
the old stink-pot : you may know him by the brown 
patch in his jib-sail, the ontidy varmint. Pull out 
your purse and bind him to drop lying about ducks 
and geese, and tell you the truth ; he knows where 
your gal is, I swan. Wal, ye needn't smother me." 
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For by this time he was the centre of a throng, all 
pushing and driving to catch his words. 

Captain Moreland begged him to step down into 
his cabin, and there the General thanked him with 
great warmth and agitation for his humanity. " We 
will follow your advice at once," he said. " Is there 
anything I can oflfer you, without oflfence ? '' 

" Wal," drawled the Yankee, "I guess not. Busi- 
ness and sentiment won't mix no-how. Business 
took me to the island, sentiment brought me here. 
I'll take a shake-hand all round : and if y'have got 
live fowls to spare I'll be obliged to you for a couple. 
Ye see I'm colonising that darned island : an^ sow- 
ing it with grain, an' apples, an' Otaheitans, an' 
niggers, an' Irishmen, an* all the other cream o' 
ereation ; an' I'd be glad of a couple o' Dorkins' to 
crow the lazy varmint up." 

This very moderate request was very readily com- 
plied with, and the acclamations and cheers of the 
crew followed this strange character to his schooner, 
at which his eye glistened and twinkled with quiet 
satisfaction, but he made it a point of honour not to 
move a muscle. 

Before he could get under way the Springbok 
took a circuit, and passing within a hundred yards 
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of him, fired a gun to leeward by way of compli- 
ment, set a cloud of canvas, and tore through the 
water at her highest speed. Outside the port of 
Valparaiso she fell in with Skinflint, and found him 
not quite so black as he was painted. The old 
fellow showed some parental feeling, produced the 
bag at once to General RoUeston, and assured him 
a wearied duck had come on board, and his wife had 
detached the writing. 

They took in coal : and then ran westward once 
more, every heart beating high with confident hope. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

• 

Helen's act was strange, and demands a word 
of explanation. If she had thought the steam- 
boat was a strange vessel, she would have lighted 
the bonfire: if she had known her father was on 
board, she would have lighted it with joy. But 
Hazel, whose every word now was gospel, had said 
it was Arthur Wardlaw in that boat, searching for 
her. 

Still, so strong is the impulse in all civilised 
beings to get back to civilisation, that she went up 
that hill as honestly intending to light the bonfire, 
as Hazel intended it should be lighted. But, as she 
went, her courage cooled, and her feet began to go 
slowly, as her mind ran swiftly forward to conse- 
quence upon consequence. To light that bonfire 
was to bring Arthur Wardlaw down upon herself 
and Hazel living alone and on intimate terms. 

Arthur would come and claim her to his face. 
VOL. n. T 
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Could she disallow his claim ? Gratitude would 
now be on his side as well as good faith. What a 
shock to Arthur ! What torture for Hazel ! torture 
that he foresaw, or why the face of anguish, that 
dragged even now at her heart-strings ? And then 
it could end only in one way ; she and Hazel would 
leave the island in Arthur's ship. What a voyage 
for all three ! She stood transfixed by shame : her 
whole body blushed at what she saw coming. Then 
once more Hazel's face rose before her; poor 
crippled Hazel ! her hero and her patient. She sat 
down and sighed, and could no more light the fire, 
than she could have put it out if another had 
lighted it. 

She was a girl that could show you at times she 
had a father as well as a mother : but that evening 
she was all woman. 

They met no more that night. 

In the morning his face was haggard, and showed 
a mental struggle ; but hers was placid and quietly 
beaming, for the very reason that she had made a 
great sacrifice. She was one of that sort. 

And this difference between them was a fore- 
taste. 
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His tender conscience pricked him sore. To see 
her sit beaming there, when, if he had done his own 
duty with his own hands, she would be on her way 
to England ! Yet his remorse was dumb : for, if he 
gave it vent, then he must seem ungrateful to her 
for her sacrifice. 

She saw his deep and silent compunction, ap- 
proved it secretly, said nothing, but smiled, and 
beamed, and soothed. He could not resist this: 
and wild thrills of joy and hope passed through 
him, visions of unbroken bliss far from the 
world. 

But this sweet delirium was followed by mis- 
givings of another kind. And here she was at fault. 
What could they be ? 

It was the voice of conscience telling him that he 
was really winning her love, once inaccessible ; and, 
if so, was bound to tell her his whole story, and let 
her judge between him and the world, before she 

• 

made any more sacrifices for him. But it is hard 
to stop great happiness : harder to stop it and ruin 
it. Every night as he lay alone he said, " To-mor- 
row I will tell her all, and make her the judge." 
But in the morning her bright face crushed his pur- 
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pose by the fear of clouding it. His limbs got 
strong and his heart got weak: and they used to 
take walks : and her head came near his shoulder : 
and the path of duty began to be set thicker than 
ever with thorns ; and the path of love with prim- 
roses. One day she made him sit to her for his 
portrait; and, under cover of artistic enthusiasm, 
told him his beard was god-like, and nothing in the 
world could equal it for beauty ; she never saw but 
one at all like it, poor Mr. Seaton's ; but even that 
was very inferior to his : and then she dismissed the 
sitter; "Poor thing," said she, "you are pale and 
tired." And she began to use ornaments : took her 
bracelets out of her bag ; and picked pearls out of 
her walls, and made a coronet, under which her 
eyes flashed at night with superlative beauty, con- 
scious beauty admired and looked at by the eye she 
desired to please. 

She revered him. He had improved her cha- 
racter, and she knew it, and often told him' so. 
" Call me Hazelia," she said ; " make me liker you, 
still." 

One day, he came suddenly through the jungle 
and found her reading her prayer-book. 
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He took it from her, not meaning to be rude 
neither, but inquisitive. 

It was open at the marriage-service, and her 
cheeks were dyed scarlet. 

His heart panted. He was a clergyman : he 
could read that service over them botb. 

Would it be a marriage ? 

Not in England : but in some countries it would. 
Why not in this ? This was not England. 

He looked up. Her head was averted ; she was 
downright distressed. 

He was sorrv to have made her blush : so he 
took her hand and kissed it tenderly, so tenderly, 
that his heart seemed to go into his lips. She 
thrilled under it, atid her white brow sank upon his 
shoulder. 

The sky was a vault of purple with a flaming 
topaz in the centre ; the sea, a heavenly blue ; 
the warm air breathed heavenly odours ; flaming 
macaws wheeled overhead; humming-birds, more 
gorgeous than any flower, buzzed round their 
heads, and amazed the eye with delight, then 
cooled it with the deep green of the jungle into 
which they dived. 
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It was a Paradise^ with the sun smiling down on 
it, and the ocean smiling up, and the air im- 
pregnated with love. Here they were both content 
now to spend the rest of their da3's — 

" 'rtic world forgetting ; by the world forgot. '* 
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